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Vo ume CIII, Issue 6 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Students logging onto jhunix re- | 


cently may have noticed a message no- 
tifying them of their account balance. 
Well, it means what it says. You 


have $600 per month worth of HAC | 
services to spend, as was said in an | 
email sent out to all students, faculty, 


and staff last week. 


Atnotime do students have to pay | 


any balance to Hopkins. Your bal- 


ance is paid for by whichever school | 
you're enrolled in, either Arts and | } 


Sciences or Engineering. 


But, with the new account balance | 


system, if you go over your $600 
monthly allotment, you will belocked 
out of jhunix, jhuvms, or apserv1. 

For example, if you have to run a 
computer simulation for a class on 
jhunix, and you use up your account 
balance running that program, you 
are locked out from jhunix for the 
rest of that month. You won’t have to 
pay any money, but youcan’t use that 
system for the remainder of the 
month. 

This is a similar system that has 
been in effect for faculty and staff. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Events sponsored by Hopkins 
Greek organizations will be many and 
varied in the coming months, accord- 
ing to Greek Life coordinator Michael 
Little. 

Throughout the months of Octo- 
ber and December, the Inter-Frater- 
nity Council (IFC), and its sister or- 
ganization, the Pan-Hellenic Council 
(PHC) will be holding numerous 
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_events for the Hopkins community. 

On October 19, the Office of 
Greek life, in conjunction with the 
Office of Multi-Cultural Affairs will 
host a National Pan-Hellenic Coun- 
cil (NPHC) information session re- 
garding historically African-Ameri- 
can Greek groups from 6:30 to 7:30 
p-m. in the Glass Pavilion. All are 
welcome to attend, and all Hopkins 
fraternities will be present. High- 
lighting the event as keynote speaker 
will be Vic Carter of Channel 13, a 


JHUniverse adds new link to page 


BY EDWARD-ISAAC DOVERE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


The Johns Hopkins Homepage, 
JHUniverse, has once again been up- 
dated to include a new link to the 
Baltimore Collegetown Network at 
http://www.colltown.org. Though the 
link has been part of JHUniverse fora 
number of years, the Collegetown 
page was recently redesigned, merit- 
ing an elevation in its prominence on 
the Hopkins Homepage. The new 
page, designed by Maryland Institute 
of Art students, serves two functions: 
firstly, asa common link for all Balti- 
more college homepages, and sec- 
ondly, as a resource for information 
of recreational activities available to 
students. 

“Collegetown” was born in the 
early 90s at a meeting of the Chief 
Financial Officers from twenty-two 
area colleges as a means to promote 
joint projects between the schools, as 
well as to increase the perception of 
Baltimore asa college town. The larg- 
est joint effort has been to improve 
transportation available to students. 
In order to do this, a study funded by 
the Teagle Foundation was conducted 
over the course of the last academic 
year to determine where collabora- 
tions between schools could improve 
efficiency. Using that information, 
final arrangements have begun for an 
inter-collegiate bus system. 

_“Most of the hits to the page come 
from students outside of the Balti- 
more area who are interested in one 
of the affiliated schools,” according 
to Mary Ellen Porter of the Students 
Affairs Office, which organizes 
Hopkinsi involvement with 
Collegetown. “Our goal is to get Bal- 





BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Higher Education Act 
Amendments of 1998 (H.R. 6) isnow 
onits way tothe President after nearly 
two years of Congressional work. 
Among the changes are a slate of re- 
forms aimed at transforming the way 
colleges such as Hopkins create crime 
statistics and handle ethics, alcohol 

and drug-related offenses through 
such institutions as the Ethics and 
_ Student Conduct Boards. 
The Amendments, however, 
spend much of their 700 pages on 
increases in financial aid. ares 
_ federal aid increases, the bill comple- 
ments Hopkins’ own recent initiative 
to increase financial aid. The bill ef- 
- fectively makes paying off student 
easier for Hopkins students and 
ates nationwide through in- 
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Events 


Welcome to Bawlmer, Hont | 


The collegetown network offers information about the Baltimore scene. 


timore students using it so they can 
know the options available to them,” 

In addition to information about 
Baltimore’s history and tourist sights, 
links are available to local movie 
schedules (courtesy of The Baltimore 
Sun), special events such as the re- 
cent Fells Point Festival, and a link to 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
homepage. As the Collegetown net- 
work grows and develops, student 
discounts to events will be made pos- 
sible. The BSO has already offered to 
give students with a valid ID a dis- 


ounted. rate of $12 to the October-8 
me Pion Sy sie 


need. From disciplinary procedures 
to financial aid, the most significant 
effect, will be to split the seal of 
FERPA, the Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act of 1974. 
Financial Aid Extensions © 
The Higher Education bill, while 
changing security reporting and stu- 
dent privacy, spends significant space 
altering federal financial aid. At 
Hopkins, aid is one of the hottest top- 
ics of interest, and therefore all of the 
following are likely topics for discus- 
sion at this weekend’s Johns Hopkins 
Trustees and Alumni gatherings, 
which will highlight the final stage of 
the capital campaign, the Johns 
Hopkins Initiative to increase insti- 
tutional financial aid. 
- Congress explained its need for 
increased aid by noting that financial 
aid has been growing at a rate faster 


than inflation for several years. 


Wednesday, the College Board noted 
that tuition has increased nationally 
‘4-5%. Hopkins falls in this range. 
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Changes in D.C. affect 






Hopkins 


concert and reception at Meyerhoff 
Symphony Hall. As for school spon- 
sored events, the Collegetown page 
will begin listing one featured event 
every month for each school, which 
will hopefully lead to more joint ac- 
tivities. With joint sponsorship of 
speaking engagements, more and 
greater distinguished speakers could 
be invited. 

“The page is in the constant pro- 
cess of revision, so we’dlike students 
to email their suggestions and feed- 
back,” said Porter. “That way we can 
reflect student desires.” 


tion, however, are in student loan 
interest rates, the consolidation of 
loans, Federal Pell Grants, and work- 
study. 

One of the major changes affect- 
ingall students with financial need is 
that the interest rate on all new stu- 
dent loans will be cut from 8.25 to 
7.46 percent as of October 1. 

Federal Pell Grants, too, received 
attention. Pell Grants received an 
increase in maximum authorized 
money available. The maximum goes 
from $3,000 to $4,500 in 1999-2000 
and will then increase to $5,800 over 
several years. Congress, however, has 
not yet appropriated funding for the 
increased Pell Grant aid. Maximum 
funding for next year is set only at 
$3,100. Ellen Frishberg, Director of 
Financial Aid expressed some skep- 
ticism toward Congressional action, 
“I doubt we will ever see an appro- 
priation at that level.” Congress may 
simply be putting forth a secure im- 
age in an election year. — 

ConrTINUED ON PAGE A4 
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CHRIS LANGBEIN/NEWS-LETTER 


SAE, whose house is pictured, is only one of the Greek groups which will participate in upcoming events. 


former member of Alpha Phi Alpha. 
Business attire will be required. 
Additionally, the weekly meetings 
of the IFC will recommence on the 
nineteenth. The meetings are held ev- 
ery Mondayandare open to the public. 
Two events are scheduled for the 
Saturday of Parents’ Weekend, Octo- 
ber 31. Given the coincidental occur- 
rence of Halloween, the Great Pump- 
kin Festival will be held on the 
Freshman Quad immediately follow- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Center for 
biodefense 
studies 


founded 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins Medical 
School is making big news again, this 
time by exploring civilian defense in 
the event of biological warfare. 

Ina lecture at the Mudd Hall Au- 
ditorium Tuesday night, Dr. John G. 
Bartlett, chief of the Hopkins Infec- 
tious Diseases Division, announced 
the formation of the Johns Hopkins 
Center for Civilian Biodefense Stud- 
ies. 

The Center, which currently has 
several foundation and government 
grants pending, will study various 
aspects of biological warfare and at- 
tempt to come up with a plan of ac- 
tion so that American cities could 
cope if they are struck by a biological 
agent. 

The group is comprised of six gov- 
ernmentorganizations, as wellas four 
Hopkins doctors. They are led by Dr. 
D.A. Henderson, well-known for his 
efforts to help eliminate smallpox 
from the globe. Joining him from 
Hopkins are Dr. Bartlett, Dr. Tom 
Inglesby, and Dr. Phil Russell. 

“Right now, our state of prepared- 
ness for a biological event is poor,” 
Dr. Bartlett said. “If there were even 
three cases of smallpox in the Balti- 
more-Washington area, it would 
paralyze both cities because it’s so 
dangerous.” 

Smallpox, along with anthrax, are 
the two most prevalent elements in 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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defense lawyer 
spoke about the 


media and the 
justice system 


BY S. BRENDAN SHORT 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


The 1998 Odyssey Media Forum, 
aseries of non-credit Liberal Arts pro- 
grams sponsored by the JHU School 
of Continuing Studies kicked off its 
fifth year Wednesday night. The 
theme for the year is “Free Speech: 
Media, Law, and Society” and the 
topic for the night was “Free Speech, 
Fair Trials.” It featured Barry C. 
Scheck, law professor at the Cardozo 
School of Law and defense attorney 
made famous by his participation in 
the O.J. Simpson and Louise Wood- 
ward trials; and Linda Deutsch, an 
Associate Press (AP) courtroom re- 
porter who has covered trials includ- 
ing from that of Charles Manson to 
the officers accused of beating mo- 
torist Rodney King, in addition to the 
Simpson trial. The moderator was 
Paul Mark Sandler, a Baltimore trial 
lawyer. 

Following a few remarks on the 
history of the Forum, director Ghita 
Levine briefly introduced the three 
participants, and outlined the basic 
format. Deutsch and Scheck would 
each speak for fifteen minutes, fol- 
lowed by a period of questions from 


| the moderator, and concluding with 


a half-hour of questions from the au- 
dience. 

Deutsch spoke first, citing the in- 
fluence the Simpson trial had on her 
life, diminishing as it did the ano- 
nymity common among AP report- 
ers. In response to questions regard- 
ing the propriety of extensive media 
coverage of courtrooms, she cited the 
argument that important trials are 
equivalent to great drama, and that 
the reporter is no more a voyeur than 
the theatergoer. She also postulated 
that important trials form a micro- 
cosm of history, mirroring the times 
in which they take place, citing as 
examples the Manson trial, the Pen- 
tagon Papers controversy, and the 
police brutality trial regarding the 
beating of Rodney King. All of these, 
she said, put on trial the issues of the 
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Greeks sponsor campus events Scheck first speaker in 
" SCS Odyssey Series 


‘Mi Forum: The OJ. 


times. She concluded by stressing the 
importance of the Simpson trial in 
creating a crisis in courtroom cover- 
age. 

Scheck also began with an account 
ofthe effects of the Simpson trial both 
on his life and the way that the media 
covers the judicial system. He went 
on to elaborate on his background as 
a defense attorney, focusing on the 
effect that putting cameras in the 
courtroom has on public perceptions 
of cases. He made the argument that 
rather than relying on the objective 
reports of journalists from their ob- 
servations of a courtroom closed to 
cameras, when the public is fed visual 
snippets of the most dramatic mo- 
ments, they begin to develop opin- 
ions they feel to be better than the 
jury’s without having all the facts. His 
stand on the issue came to the con- 
clusion that cameras should not be 
permitted unless both sides in the trial 
consent to them. He elaborated, cit- 
ing the example of the Woodward 
case, in which, he claims, television 
commentators spoke without com- 
plete knowledge of the case about is- 
sues that did not relate to it, changing 
the public focus of the trial to the 
question of whether or not full-time 
professionals should engage a baby- 
sitter to watch their young child. He 
predicted a backlash by the Ameri- 
can public against such reporting, 
drawing applause from the crowd, 
and suggested as a correction a set of 
ethical standards for lawyers com- 
menting on television. 

Questions from the moderator 
then commenced, covering topic 
ranging from the influence of televi- 
sion reporting on the outcome ofcases 
to media codes ofconductin England 
to the responsibilities, if any, of the 
press to help ensure a fair trial. 

Audience questions focused 
mainly on questions of how informa- 
tion coming out of courtrooms 
should be regulated. Deutsch was 
asked if she felt she had an obligation 
to hold back irresponsible reporting 
on the part ofher colleagues, to which 
she responded “I cannot police other 
news organizations.” The question of 
whether or not there should bea code 
of professional conduct for journal- 
ists, which Deutsch adamantly op- 
posed, claiming it would violate First 
Amendment freedoms. A question 
for Scheck regarding leaks from the 
Starr grand jury brought the response 
that while such leaks were in fact the 
norm, stricter measures should be 
brought by judges. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN PHOTO 


Scheck made his name as a DNA attorney during the Simpson trial. 
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HIGH-SCORIN’ BLUE JAYS 

Johns Hopkins and Gettysburg 
combined for nearly 1000 yards in 
total offense. Adam Gentile rushed 
for a career high 176 yards at 
Homewood Field. Page Al2 


GET DOWN AND DIRTY — 
Members of Hopkins religious 
group Agape spent their weekend 
cleaning the dorm bathrooms, Do 
they still believe that cleanliness is 
next to godliness? Find out: Page B1 


START YOUR WEEKEND EARLY 
Swing dancing is only one of the 
exciting events taking place on Thurs- 
day nights at “Freestyle at the BMA.” 
Forget about that orgo test and get in 
touch with your artistic side. Page B3 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


NEWS 


NATIONAL & WORLD 


Seven Die in Kansas City floods 


BY CRAIG HORST 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Orlando 
Hudson had left home in a down- 
pour to get medicine for his 3-year- 
old daughter. 

But the worst flooding in the area 
in more than 20 years trapped his car 
on a bridge that was quickly vanish- 
ing beneath a rising creek. 

“I'm going to have to jump or I 
don’t know what I’ll do,” he told his 
wife from a car phone Sunday night. 
Hudson ditched his car and clam- 





bered to the nearest and highest 
ground — a truck where four others 
had taken refuge, waiting for rescu- 
ers. 

Firefighters tried to launch a boat 
and stretch a ladder to the group but 
failed. Brush Creek — an 11-mile 
flood control waterway that flows 
through Kansas City — rose up and 
washed away all five. 

Hours later, the body of the 27- 
year-old Hudson was recovered 100 
yards downstream, tangled in the 
branches ofa tree along with the body 
of Bonita Black, 43, and another vic- 


House passes aid for 
Anti-Saddam groups 


BY TOM RAUM 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


WASHINGTON — A bill to chan- 
nel up to $97 million to Iraqi organi- 
zations seeking to topple Saddam 
Hussein is advancing speedily in 
Congress. The Clinton administra- 
tion says it shares the legislation’s 
goal, but has questions about how to 
carry it out. 

Ona360-38 vote late Monday, the 
House voted to allowthe president to 
direct the Pentagon to provide the 
assistance to rebel groups that would 
replace Saddam’s regime with a 
Democratic government. 

“Saddam isthe problem and there 
will beno permanentsolution solong 
as his regime remains,” said the bill’s 
sponsor, Rep. Benjamin Gilman, R- 
N.Y., chairman of the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee and 
sponsor of the legislation. 

Senate Majority Leader Trent Lott, 
R-Miss., has introduced a compan- 
ion bill in the Senate. 

The bill would also give $2 million 
to Radio Free Iraq, set up under ear- 
lier legislation. 

It had wide bipartisan support. 

“Almost all of us oppose Saddam 
Hussein and would like to see him 
out of power,” said Rep. Lee 
Hamilton, D-Ind. 

Still, Hamilton, senior Democrat 
on the International Relations Com- 
mittee, said he had many concerns 
about the practicality ofthe measure. 
“No one should underestimate the 
difficulty of unifying the Iraqi oppo- 
sition,” Hamilton said. He said there 
are as many as 70 rebel and opposi- 
tion groups. 

Hamilton also said making 
Saddam’s ouster the official U.S. 
policy might make it harder for the 
United States to persuade allies to 
keep sanctions on Baghdad. 

A top Iraqi opposition leader, 
Ayatollah Mohammed Bagir al- 
Hakim, refused to commithis group, 
saying U.S. efforts to overthrow 
Saddam are not “sufficiently serious.” 
He heads the Supreme Council for 
the Islamic Revolution in Iraq. 

“We have always said that the 
Amefican efforts do not pay atten- 
tion seriously to the sufferings of the 
Iraqi people,” al-Hakim told The 
Associated Press in a telephone in- 
terview from the group’s headquar- 
ters in Tehran, Iran. 


Researchers locate 
prostate cancer gene 


Scientists have announced that 
they have identified the location of a 
prostate cancer gene that is passed 
from mothers to their sons. 

“People associate inheriting pros- 
tate cancer from their father, and 
there are families where that mode of 
inheritance is a factor” said Dr. Wil- 
liam Isaacs, a Johns Hopkins geneti- 
cist who co-directed the international 
research effort. “In this case, men in- 
herit the gene from their mothers.” 

Women do not get prostate can- 
cer, but the study confirms scientists’ 
earlier suspicians that mothers are 
sometimes carriers. 


A White House official, speaking 
on condition of anonymity, said the 
White House has concerns about the 
legislation, including which opposi- 
tion groups could qualify for funds 
and the scope of what would be given 
to those groups. “We certainly sup- 
port the intent” of the legislation, the 
official said, and wants to work with 
Congress to “find mutually accept- 
able language” in conference. 

Sponsors said the bill does not 
require Clinton to equiparebelarmy, 
but giveshim the tools to doso should 
he desire. 

“We did not finish the job” in the 
Gulf. War, said Rep. Dana 
Rohrabacher, R-Calif. He said theleg- 
islation would help to bring about a 
conclusion. 

The president would determine 
just how much the rebels would get, 
up to $97 million. 

The money, to come from other 
programs, could go to defense ser- 
vices, military equipment and train- 
ing. 
Rep. Ron Paul, R-Texas, the only 
member to speak against the mea- 
sure during Monday’s debate, told 
the House: “This legislation is a dec- 
laration of virtual war. It should not 
be done casually.” 

The administration has preferred 
more aggressive covert activities 
against Iraq, and national security 
officials have been meeting with 
members of the House and Senate 
intelligence committees to plot strat- 
egy. 

In the past, the White House also 
has opposed direct aid to the Iraqi 
opposition on grounds it could lead 
to-further U.S. obligations. 

The groups themselves also have 
preferred covert assistance that would 
not openly identify them as U.S.- 
backed. 

The CIA aided Iraqi resistance 
groups after the Persian Gulf War in 
1991 and Congress earlier approved 
some humanitarian and political sup- 
port for Kurdish and other opposi- 
tion groups operating outside Iraq. 

Republicans have criticized the 
administration for an apparent shift 
in policy towards Iraq — from threat- 
ening to go to war last winter to as- 
sure U.N. weapons inspectors access 
to suspected weapons sites to the 
present policy, which stresses keep- 
ing sanctions in place instead of con- 
tinued direct confrontation. 








tim who had been clinging to the 
truck. The other two were still miss- 
ing today. 

Their fate was one of the stories 
that emerged Mondayas Kansas City 
recovered from astorm that dumped 
more than 7 inches ofrainand caused 
at least seven deaths. 

It was the area’s worst flooding 
since a 1977 deluge killed 25 and 
caused $100 million in damage. 

A9-year-old boy, John Parmerlee, 
drowned behind his home in the 
neighboring town of Blue Springs. 

A woman identified as Azalech 
Zewuda, 57, was found dead near a 
creek in Kansas City. 

Two motorists — Walter Knott, 
83, and Kenneth W. Tucker Jr., 27 — 
were killed across the state line in 
suburban Johnson County, Kan. 
Knott was swept away when he left 
his stalled car, and Tucker’s body 
was found a half-mile from where his 
car sat in a creek. 

The storm followed days of 
drenching rain and overpowered 
storm sewers and flooded scores of 
homes and businesses. 

The American Royal Building —. 
a complex used for horse shows and 
rodeos — sustained about $2.5 mil- 
lion in damage, Mayor Emanuel 
Cleaver said. 

It could be a while before things 
dry out. 

Flash flood watches were posted 
overnight in many areas, and roads 
were closed from central Missouri to 
the hilly Ozarks in the southwest due 
to the threat of another 3 inches or 
more of rain. 

In eastern Oklahoma, a half-foot 
of rain fell on Monday, closing about 
adozenschoolsand forcing residents 
from 50 homesin Miami, in thestate’s 
northeastern corner. 
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Amnesty International faults 
United States on rights 


Call made for 
independent 
monitoring of 
rights abuses 


BY KALPANA SRINIVASAN 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


WASHINGTON — Amnesty In- 
ternational has launched a yearlong 
campaign taking the United States to 
task for human rights violations and 
calling on the country to set up inde- 
pendent bodies to monitor allegations 
of police brutality and other abuses. 

In a report on human rights in the 
United States, the London-based 
group accuses the United States of 
maintaining a double standard: de- 
crying other countries while not abid- 
ing by international treaties and prin- 
ciples of human rights itself. 

Amnesty cites cases like that of 
Anthony Baez, who died in a 1994 
struggle with a police officer, as evi- 
dence that such problems exist within 
U.S. borders. 

The officer placed Baez in a 
chokehold after becoming enraged 
when a football hit a squad car. 

“When the U.S. house is not in 
order, it makes it far harder for the 
U.S. to take the kind ofleadership role 
in international human rights that 
many of us in Amnesty would like to 
see it take,” says William Schulz, ex- 
ecutive director of the U.S. chapter. 

Amnesty, a longtime vocal oppo- 


Mubarak seeks Syria- 
Turkey solution 


BY HARMONIE TOROS 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


ANKARA, Turkey — Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak pressed 
ahead today on his diplomatic mis- 
sion to avoid a military confronta- 
tion between neighbors Turkey and 
Syria over Kurdish rebels. 

Despite calls for calm from its 
neighbors, Turkey has kept up its 
tough rhetoric, accusing Damascus 
of supporting the rebels that have 
been fighting for autonomy in 
southeast Turkey for more than a 
decade. 

Mubarak arrived todayin Ankara 
and met with Turkish President 
Suleyman Demirel. 

On Sunday, Mubarak held talks 
with Syrian President Hafez Assad. 
Turkey had cautioned on Mubarak’s 
role as a go-between, saying there 
was no need for mediation between 
the two countries. 

Relations between Turkey and 
Syria have always been troublesome. 
Damascus is uneasy with Ankara’s 
plansto build dams on the Euphrates 
River, a key source of water for Syria. 
Turkey accuses Damascus of having 
designs on a Turkish border prov- 


NEWSBRIEFS 


“We want people to be as creative 
as they canbe,” said city housing com- 
missioner Daniel P. Henson III. 

Hopkins has proposed that the sta- 
dium be turned into 300,000 to 
400,000 square feet of space for of- 
fices, laboratories and retail activity. 

The project, if approved, would 
cost $45 million. It would keep intact 
the stadium’s brick exterior, elimi- 
nate seating, and enclose the interior 
of the horseshoe-shaped shell with a 
glass curtain. 


Cigna adds Hopkins 


Cigna HealthCare Mid-Atlantic, 
one of Maryland’s largest HMOs, 
announced that it has agreed toa deal 
with Johns Hopkins Medicine that 
will allow Cigna members to seek 


Patricia M.C. Brown, the senior di- 
rector of managed care at Hopkins. 

“As we entered the marketplace, 
we didn’t have as big of a member- 
ship as we do now,” said Cigna Mid- 
Atlantic President William J. Tait. 

But, he added, as Cigna built its 
Maryland membership base, it be- 
came clear “that alot ofour members 
wants Hopkins in our network. ... It 
just made sense to do business to- 
gether.” 


Hopkins there for 
doctors on the web 


Johns Hopkins Medicine an- 
nounced a deal with an Atlanta start- 
company that would beam infor- 





ince, Hatay, which has a sizable Arab 
population. 

, Syria also feels threatened by the 
growing military and diplomatic ties 
between Turkey and Israel. But the 
recent rise in tension appears part of 
Ankara’s push to end a 14-year-old 
Kurdish insurgency that has killed 
37,000 people. 

Turkey has reportedly sent 10,000 
troops to its border with Syria, and 
newspapers have speculated that its 
forces could stage raids on rebel 
campsin the Syrian-controlled Bekaa 
Valley of Lebanon. 

Lebanon denies rebel presence on 
its territory. 

“We are warning Syria for the last 
time to cease its support to the sepa- 
ratist organization and abandon its 
hostile policy against Turkey,” Turk- 
ish Prime Minister Mesut Yilmazsaid 
today in Parliament. 

On Monday, he asked Syria to ex- 
tradite rebel leaders said by the Turks 
to live in Syria. 

Syria responded that threats were 
not suitable and called for a dia- 
logue. 

The United States and‘ most 
Middle East countries want Syria and 
Turkey to reach a peaceful solution. 


mation to doctors’ desktops — medi- 
cal information, news, sports, 
invenstments, golf and wine. 

The company, Medcast, has more 
than 50 salespeople visiting doctors 
in 30 cities and plans full operation 
by January. 

Hopkins’ deal with Medcast is 
similar to one it made two years ago 
with Inteli-Health, a company that 
provides consumer health informa- 
tion on the World Wide Web. 
Hopkins provides content and hopes 
to gain a share of the profit. 

“Our primary goal is to reach the 
word in a way we feel will give us 
enormous firepower,” said Scott L. 
Sherman, an assistant dean of the 
medical school who oversees efforts 
to market Hopkins’ information in 
new ways. 














nent of capital punishment, admon- 
ished the United States for its contin- 
ued use of the death penalty. The 
country should move to abolish the 
system, which is “racist, arbitrary and 
unfair,” the group said. 

U.S. authorities have executed 
more than 350 prisoners since 1990, 
and another 3,300 prisoners await 
execution on death row, the report 
noted, and some states execute juve- 
niles and persons with mental retar- 
dation. 

International standards dictate 
that law enforcement officers should 
use force only as a last resort and in 
proportion to the threat they encoun- 
ter. 

But the report accuses police of 
frequently disregarding these stan- 
dards, pointing to the 1997 case of 
Abner Louima, a Haitian immigrant 
allegedly tortured by New York City 
police. 

The report also criticizes officers 
who use stun guns — a handheld de- 
vice with two metal prongs that emits 
an electric shot — or who “hogtie” 
suspects by binding their wrists and 
ankles together. 

Stun guns, like any tool, can be 
misused, said a spokesman for the 
National Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

But “it’s actually one of the better 
devices, ifused properly,” said Gerald 
Arenberg. 

Arenberg also acknowledged that 
police can benefit from oversight, 
urging those who believe they have 
been victimized to contact such 
relevent authorities as the FBI or state 
attorney. 
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“I think we do need someone 
watching over our shoulders,” 
Arenberg said. 

Prison facilities are another site of 
frequent human rights violations, the 
report alleges, saying inmates fall vic. 
tim to excessive force by guards, 
sexual abuse by fellow inmates and 
cruel use of restraints, such as leg. 
irons and restraint chairs. 

Some prisoners are forced to wear 
remote control stun belts, which emit 
a shock when activated by guards, 

The stun belts, used by the U.S, 
Bureau of Prisons, 100 county agen- 
cies and at least 16 state correctional 
facilities, cause severe pain and inca- 
pacitation, says the report. 

The Justice Department plans to 
review concerns raised by the group, 
said department spokeswoman 
Christine DiBartolo, adding that — 
some of the cases cited in the report _ 
already are under investigation. 

While the United States prides it- 
self as a haven for the persecuted, 
asylum seekers often end up thrown 
in jail, detained indefinitely and 
treated as criminals, says the report, 

Immigration and Naturalization 
Service officials stressed that people 
are not detained simply for seeking 
asylum and denied that they are de- 
tained for prolonged periods. 

“The seeking of asylum is not what 
gets you in detention,” said INS 
spokesman Andrew Lluberes. 

Those whoenter the country with- 
out proper documents or who falsify — 
their identity can be placed in the © 
expedited removal process, but can 
be granted asylum by an immigra- 
tion judge, he said. 
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Civilian Biodefense Center 
started by Hopkins doctors 











PHOTO COURTESY OF DR. JOHN BARTLETT 
John Bartlett talked about Hopkins’ biological war defense initiative. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
biological weapons today. 

There are three major threats for 
biological attacks: Iraq, dissident 
groups and Russia. 

Iraq currently has enough anthrax 
to kill the entire world population 
2500 times. 

“Of course, that’s deceptive,” Dr. 
Bartlett added, “because you need an 
effective delivery method.” 

But the threat remains, as it does 
from dissident groups, such as the 
one that made the sirin nerve gas at- 
tack on a Tokyo subway in 1995. 

Dissidents have been responsible 
for several biological attacks in re- 
cent history. 

In1984, the Rajneeshees cult 
sprayed salmonella on salad bars 
throughout Oregon in an attempt to 
help their candidate in an upcoming 
mayoral election by making voters 
sick. 

“They produced 750 cases of diar- 
rhea,” said Dr. Bartlett, “but didn’t 
win the election.” 

Russia provides the third major 
threat because we are unsure if the 
integrity of their biological weapons 
has been compromised. 


Earlier this year, the CIA reported 
a large Russian biological warfare ar- 
senal, as well as exportation of bio- 
logical warfare technology, unac- 
counted for. 

“They are somewhere,” Dr. 
Bartlett said, “but we’re not sure 
where. There’sa great deal of fear, but 
no documentation that Russian 
smallpox has been compromised.” 

These three very real threats are 
why Dr. Bartlett stresses the impor- 
tance of the Civilian Biodefense 
Center’s creation. 

What would happen if, for ex- 
ample, Baltimore were attacked by a 
bomb containing 50 kilograms ofan- 
thrax? 

Dr. Bartlett explained the pro- 
jected results of such an attack. The 
first day after the drop of anthrax 
there would be no illnesses. The fol- 
lowing day, however, 20,000 cases of 
a “flu-like” illness would be reported. 
And, in any outbreak that large, the 
media, state health department, and 
Center for Disease Control would be 
notified. 

Three days after the drop, 3600 
people would be dead. Emergency 
Medical Services would be over- 


whelmed by the 40,000 cases of sick- 
ness. A diagnosis of anthrax would 
then be considered. 

Luckily, anthrax can be treated 
with antibiotics, but only in early on. 

“The good news is that we’ve got 
very effective drugs,” Dr. Bartlett said. 
“The bad news is it’s usually not done 
early enough.” Healso added that the 
antibiotic, prophylaxis, would not be 
available in large enough quantities. 

Even with treatment, the final 
death toll for exposure to one million 
people in the Baltimore area is esti- 
mated at 320,000. There would also 
be widespread civilian panic and a 
mass exodus. All hospital beds would 
be filled. Health care and other sys- 
tems would be paralyzed. 

“What are we doing to deal with 
this?” Dr. Bartlett asked. 

That’s what the 
Biodefense Center is for. 

Bartlett pointed to the first line of 
defense for in a biological incident — 
physicians in emergency rooms, pri- 
vate practices, etc. These are the key 
people to educate in the event of a 
biological attack. 

Most civilian initiatives, however, 
concern chemical and explosive 
agents. And most biological war activi- 
ties only involve government agencies. 

The people who would be on the 
front lines ofa biological attack don’t 
have a plan of action. There has been 
minimal effort made to plan a re- 
sponse. 

The Center is planning to assess 
the risk of biological warfare, develop 
response strategies, educate the pub- 
lic and health care providers, make a 
needs assessment and do extensive 
research. 

In order to accomplish these goals, 
the Center is writing several papers 
on biological agents. For example, 
papers on anthrax and smallpox are 
complete. Papers on the plague, tula- 
remia and hemorrhagic fevers are in 
the works. 

There will also be a conference on 
biological warfare held in February 
1999 in Washington, D.C. 

“Although there are a number of 
groups who have dealt with biologi- 
cal warfare,” Dr. Bartlett said, “they 
don’t talk to each other much.” The 
conference, he hopes, will bring 
these groups together. The Center 
is also planning to set up a website 
soon. 

But Dr. Bartlett and others won- 
der if their work will be enough to 
prepare America for the threat ofbio- 
logical warfare. 

“Ts thisa new idea?” heasked. “No, 
it’s an obvious idea. Why is Hopkins 
the only one to set up a center of this 
kind?” 


Civilian 





Greeks plan variety of fall events 


_ _ CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
ing the football game. Activities will 
include pumpkin chucking, in which 
two-person teams will attempt to 
throw small pumpkins the farthest in 
an attempt to garner prizes, which 
will include a twenty-inch television 
and a cordless phone. Also during 
the festival will be a pumpkin-carv- 
ing contest for fraternities, an oppor- 
tunity to buy pumpkins with the pro- 
ceeds going to the United Way, and 
cider for all. 





Later that day, from 3:30 to 5:00 
p-m., the PHC will hold a question- 
and-answer session for freshman girls 
and their parents about sorority life 
at Hopkins. The PHC board and rep- 
resentatives of the executive boards 
ofthe three Hopkins sororities will be 
present. 

Finally, the Office of Greek Life, in 
association with William Smedick, 
director of Student Activities, and 
with funding assistance from 
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Homewood studnet affairs, plans to 


presenta series of Pizzaand Pancakes 
Nights at E-Level. The late-night 
events will run from 2:00 to 4:00 a.m. 
on November 13 and 20, and Decem- 
ber 4. 

Admission will be two dollars at 
the door, and will entitle the at- 
tendee to pizza and pancakes, as 
well as the entertainment provided 
by a band the first night, a radio 
station the second anda DJ the third. 
All proceeds will be donated to the 
United Way. 





New Greek advisor updates 
on fraternities and sororities 


BY EMILY ENGEL 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEWSLETTER 


Michael Little, the new Greek Ad- 
visor has great visions for the future 
of Hopkins Greek life. Among sev- 
eral plans for this year, he is excited to 
see the arrival of a fourth sorority on 
campus as well as a developing sense 
of community for the fraternities. 

Little, who came in on the tenth of 
September from his former position 
at the University of Delaware, hopes 
to bring a fresh outlook on Greek life 
at Hopkins. One of his first focuses is 
the new sorority that is now in the 
process of being chosen by the Pan- 
Helenic council, chaired by senior Elle 
Windsor. 

Little serves as a “resource” as he 
calls it for all Greek organizations. He 
is proud that the Pan-Helenic coun- 
cil has been taking such strides for- 
ward on its own. He claims that 


| Windsor “is doing a splendid job” as 


president of the council. 

He explains that the process of 
finding a sorority that is beneficial to 
the Hopkins environmentisan ardu- 
ous task which includes researching 
the aid that the National Chapter will 
give, the character oflocal chapters in 
the area and more. He says that he is 
more likea link to the administration 
than an authority figure over the de- 
cision-makers. The sisters in the Pan- 


Helenic Council make many of the 
decisions, he merely steers them in 
the right direction. 

Windsor says of Michael Little’s 
influence, “Although he’s just been 
here a few weeks, I think he’s been 
doing a great job and he’s very sup- 
portive of women’s Greek life.” She 
explains that the next step in the pro- 
cess is to picka sorority and then start 
interviewing possible founding mem- 
bers. The interviews are conducted 
by the National Chapter and Alumni. 

Little also expressed his goals to 
get the sororities and fraternities out 
into the community of the campus 
and Charles Village. He cites the up- 
coming “Pumpkin” event that will 
consist of a pumpkin carving contest 
between fraternities and sororities, 
as well as the opportunity for people 
to buy pumpkins, whose proceeds will 
go to a local charity. 

Little stresses the huge potential 
that the Greek organizations have to 
benefit the community. A new phi- 
lanthropy chair has been created to 
link Greek community service to the 
2004 Project created by the Student 
Council, which aims at affiliating 
Hopkins towards a common goal. 
Little claims, “They are the instru- 
ments that can really make this hap- 
pen.” 

Paul Giorgio of Pike claims, “Little 
seems likea great Advisor; he’s talked 


about more inter-fraternity events 
which I am looking forward to.” 
Giorgio mentioned such new occa- 
sions as field trips to games and co- 
sponsored campus events. 

Although Little himself expressed 
enthusiasm for these changes, he calls 
them “frills” in comparison to his 
larger view of the future of Greek life 
here at Hopkins. Above all he is ideal- 
istic about the goals each fraternity 
should set for itself and to “find a 
common thread” that they all share. 

Atthe recent first presidents meet- 
ing, which is for all of the Greek orga- 
nization presidents and is now open 
toany sophomores whoare interested 
as well. Little had all of the fraternities 
write a mission statement. He believes 
that a Greek organization is beneficial 
in more ways than one; He realizes 
that his desire to improve the com- 
munity is one facet of Greek life, which 
also includes social events such as fra- 
ternity parties and competition in 
sports and academics. The ideal, ac- 
cording to Little, would be to find a 
balance between all aspects of Greek 
life. 

More than anything, Little stresses 
the need for open communication 
within and between Greek organiza- 
tions. He says, “There is no way that 
we are going to grow and learn unless 
we can be candid and honest with 
each other.” 





New JHU Press director on board 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Press had only four directors in its 
120-year history until 1995. Now 
Hopkins is on its second director in 
four years. James D. Jordan, a former 
vice president at the W.W. Norton 
Publishing Company, takes over the 
reigns of JHU Press from Willis G. 
Regier. 

Regier was forced to resign last 
May amid controversy that he spent 
too much time acquiring new books 
and journals for the press and not 
enough time on management. Jor- 
dan, who founded Fells Point Pub- 
lishing in Baltimore after his time at 
Norton, will focus more on the bot- 
tom line at JHU Press. 

“You have to run a publishing 
company like the business it is,” Jor- 
dan said in an interview with The 
Gazette. He has not been available for 
further comment since. 

“We expect Jim not so much to 
change what we have been doing,” 
said university provost Steven Knapp, 
“but to manage the business side well, 
build upon our successes, and help 
the press grow in areas that have 
shown particular promise.” 

The JHU Press publishes 170 
books and 52 journals per year, mak- 
ing it one of the largest university 
presses in the country. 

While no one questions Jordan’s 
credentials to run the press, it will 
likely take him time to learn the com- 
plicated journals division, explained 
Marie Hansen, associate director and 
journals manager for the press. 

Regier’s ousting turned heads 
around the country, even Lingua 


Francawroteanarticle about Regier’s 
resignation. Jordan’sappointmentas 
head of the press takes attention away 
from the controversy. 

“The staff are looking forward toa 
time of settling-down,” Hansen said. 

Still, questions linger. What 
dropped the man who brought no- 
table books such as For the Future of 
Israel by Shimon Peres out of favor at 
Hopkins? 

Regier maintains that wes was 





We ee sine not so 
much to change what 
we have been doing, 
but to manage the 


business side well... 


— STEVEN KNAPP, 
HOPKINS PROVOST 





forced to resign in what he calls a 
palace coup. Hansen and others on 
the JHU Press staff disagree. 

Exactly what the problems be- 
tween Regier and his staff were are 
unclear, but what is certain is that 
many staffers had disagreements with 
Regier’s policies. Some were upset 
that he didn’t spend enough time 
managing the business affairs of the 
press. Others thought Regier didn’t 
spend enough time acquiring new 
books. 

Most people. however, point to 
two deciding factors that lead to 
Regier’s demise. 

First is his lack of attention to the 
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bottom line. Jordan’s appointment 
shows that Hopkins wanted some- 
one who would run the press like a 
business. 

At times, people thought Regier 
might be overwhelmed by the size of 
the press and its three divisions — 
books, journals, and a services divi- 
sion that provides several services to 
other presses. 

Second is Regier’s desire to break 
from some JHU Press traditions. 

The press is one nearly as old as 
the Johns Hopkins University itself. 
Since its creation, the journals and 
services divisions have earned sur- 
pluses that then covered deficits cre- 
ated in the books division. 

Regier believed this policy took 
money away from the other divisions, 
even though they needed it. 

He proposed to make the book 
division self-supporting. The key 
point in Regier’s plan was to vastly 
expand the number of paperback re- 
prints that Hopkins acquired from 
other presses. 

Apparently, the goal to create’a 
self-sufficient book division, as well 
as several other internal differences 
with staffers, led to Regier’s resigna- 
tion. 

No matter what lies behind the 
controversy, there remains a single 
bottom line: James Jordan is here, 
and he’s now in charge of the JHU 
Press. 
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Congressional ammendments deal with financial aid, student life 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 


Separately, while grants will in- 
crease substantially with the passage 
of H.R. 6, there will also be an in- 
crease in the amount of money stu- 
dents can earn. For independent stu- 
dents, those living without assistance 
from parents, the number was in- 
creased from $3,000 to $5,000. For 
dependent students, it was increased 
from $1,750 to $2,200. 

Congressalso authorized the prac- 
tice of including the cost of comput- 
ersin financial aid calculations. While 
this will not be a standard part of the 
financial aid package, Frishberg ex- 
plains thatifa student says they would 
like to purchase a computer, the cost 
can be folded into financial aid loans. 

In addition to the rate cut and 
changesin grantaid, part oflast week’s 
bill includes a small amendment by 
Kennedy (D-MA) allowing for many 
students nationwide -including many 
Hopkins students- to save money by 
refinancing student loans. All stu- 
dents receiving “direct lending” loans 
from their University will be able to 
consolidate and refinance their loans 
at the lower rate during a four-month 
window. Since Hopkins engages in 
directlending, many currentstudents 
and graduates of Hopkins will be able 
to take advantage of this measure. 
The four-month window expires on 

February 1, 1999. 

Frishberg notes, however, that the 
consolidation of loans may not be a 
wise decision for all students. Typi- 
cally, it is a best course for graduate 
students, graduates, and seniors. “If 
we think this is a good thing for our 
students, we will launch a [student 
awareness] campaign,” she promises. 

Frishberg believes that aside from 
the missing Pell Grant allocation, this 
is a positive bill. “The good news is 
that they didn’t end any programs. 
They made things simpler for stu- 
dents.” For instance, in the bill there 
is a provision for a multi-year prom- 
issory note that students can fill out 
once, for all four years. They don’t 
need to go through the paper work 
each year. Additionally, thereisa push 
for more electronic filing and online 
financial aid information 

Among other people whowill ben- 
efit are graduate students, from a lib- 
eralized financial aid formula, and 
students who will become teachers. 
Their student loan debts will be com- 
pletely forgiven after six years of 
teaching. Partial reductions in stu- 
dent loan debt are available for those 
who will teach only three years. 


Lastly, the bill takes firm stance 
against drug offenses. All students 
“who are convicted of drug offenses 
will lose eligibility” for federal finan- 
cial aid, says Frishberg. In the new 
policy, “three-strikes, you’re out,” 
says Frishberg. After the first convic- 
tion, a student loses eligibility for one 
year. After two convictions, eligibilit 
y is lost for two years. After three 
strikes, you lose eligibility for federal 
aid, period. In addition, those who 
sell drugs will lose federal aid imme- 
diately for two years unless they en- 
roll in rehabilitation programs. 

Student Privacy, Disciplinary 
Proceedings, Drug & Binge Drink- 
ing Policy Altered 

In the Higher Education Act are 
several amendments to privacy rights 
as defined by FERPA. The alterations 
open the results to closed-door disci- 
plinary and ethics proceedings at col- 
leges and universities. The bill essen- 
tially allows universities such as 
Hopkins to release the results and 
names of those found guilty by the 
Ethics and Student Conduct Boards. 

The Higher Education Act com- 
prises of many amendments and re- 
visions in this five-year plan. Included 
are the following items that signifi- 
cantly affect Hopkins: 

- A requirement to force colleges 
suchas Hopkins to report all alcohol- 
and drug-related disciplinary actions 
to the Department of Education even 
for those instances where liquor-law 
violations do not resultin arrest. Thus, 
astudent found drinking underage at 
E-Level technically should be re- 
ported; 

- A suggested adoption of a “zero 
tolerance” policy on illegal alcohol 
consumption, suggested discourage- 
ment alcoholic events on-campus, 
and suggested *Town/Gown alliance 
with local business to stop alcohol 
consumption as part of the “Binge 
Drinking on College Campuses Act” 
(Section 119) In effect, this would 
result in greater surveillance at popu- 
lar places such as PJs. Nationwide, 
this has already taken hold at many 
universities, such as Princeton; 

- Permission for colleges to inform 
parents if their child is disciplined for 
alcohol or drug violations and nearly 
certain withdrawal of federal finan- 
cial aid for students convicted of drug 
offenses; 

- The requiring of institutions to 
expand the definition of a “hate 
crime” and create a task force con- 
sisting ofadministration, faculty, stu- 
dents, Greek system representatives, 
and others to examine student life 


and alcohol; and 

Lastly, for crimes of violence and 
non-forcible sex offenses, the univer- 
sity will be allowed to publicly dis- 
close not only the final results of any 
disciplinary proceeding, but the ac- 
cused student’s name -without their 
permission. The final results “of any 
crime of violence or a non-forcible 
sex offense... shall include only the 
name of the student, the violation 
committed, and any sanction im- 
posed by the institution on that stu- 
dent.” 

A key portion of a previous bill 
that was not passed would have re- 
vealed the identity of witnesses to 
these crimes, as well. The legislation 
sent to the President requires a 
victim’s or witness’ permission for 
release of their name. Under that pro- 
vision, by simply testifying in an eth- 
ics proceeding, your name would be 
made public with the case results. 

And although this bill allows for 
opening the results of closed-door, 
disciplinary proceedings at colleges, 
it does not end these practices alto- 
gether. Several victims’ rights orga- 
nizations lobbied to open closed-door 
proceedings suchas thosein Hopkins’ 
Ethics Board and Student Conduct 
Board, but the proceedings remain 
closed. Dean of Students Susan 
Boswell mentioned that Hopkins 
should not encounter major changes 
leading to the public disclosure of 
disciplinary results as of yet. 

And while not seriously intruding 
upon privacy rights, the legislation is 
the first to crack open FERPA by 1) 
revealing results and names of ac- 
cused students and 2) allowing col- 
leges to inform parents of any alco- 
hol-related offenses committed by 
their children. 

New Campus Crime Reporting 

Included in Section 486 (the Dis- 
closure of Campus Security Policy 
and Campus Crime Statistics Act) isa 
fundamental redefinition ofthe word 
“campus.” At Hopkins, this means 
much of North Charles Village will 
now be considered part of the 
Hopkins campus. And with this re- 
definition ofa college campus, comes 
a major change in the way crime sta- 
tistics are reported each year. 

Now included are “any building 
or property owned or controlled 
..Within the same reasonably con- 
tiguous geographic area of the insti- 
tution and used by the institution in 
direct support of, or in a manner re- 
lated to, the institution’s educational 
purposes.” The campus includes all 


university property and property pro- 





Homewood area crime report, 
September 25 — October 1 


September 25 


*1:30a.m.—3200 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect hit victim with hands. 

+2:00a.m.—2700 Blk Huntingdon 
Ave. Suspect removed property from 
entertainment system of victim’s 
home. 

+5:38 p.m.—3300 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Complainant states that she was 
assaulted byher boyfriend. Hechoked 
her and tore her shirt. Marks were 
noted on her neck. 

*8:45 p.m.—600 Blk Homestead 
St. Manentered laundromat, pointed 
gun and demanded and took $200 in 
currency and unknown amount of 
coin. 
*11:15 p.m.—1200 Blk W 36th St. 
2menassaulted victim and tookipair 
Nike shoes, gold necklace, gold brace- 
let, gold watch and currency. Total 
value $735. 


September 26 


*6:20 a.m.—200 Blk E University 
PW. Suspect approached victim from 
behindand started to chokehim while 
attempting to steal wallet. | 

 +11:30 p.m.—3400 Blk N Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect stole black 1993 
Chrysler LeBaron not equipped anti- 
theft device. 


September 27 


*1:20 a.m.—2900 Blk Guilford 
Ave. 2 men approached victim 
pointed gun, demanded and took $20. 

*12:30 p.m.—2700 Blk Reese St. 
Unknown suspectbroke into victim’s 
house and removed two speakers. 


September 28 


4:45 a.m.—200 Blk W 28th St. 
Suspect struck victim with stick. 

*12:30 p.m.—2600 Blk Hampden 
Ave. Juvenile arrested after entering 
kitchen window. No property taken. 

*7:00 p.m.—3200 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspects removed red Diamond- 
back bike from sidewalk valued at 
$300. 

9:00 p.m.—400 Blk W 28th St. 
Complainant had an argument with 
suspect over theft from complainant’s 
room. During argument, suspect 
choked complainant. 


September 29 


*1:15 a.m.—300 Blk E 28th St. 2 
men approached victim on porchand 
fired several times striking vicitm on 
right thumb. Reason for attack is un- 
known. 

1:00 a.m.—300 Blk E 33rd St. 
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Unknown suspect entered through 
rear window and took property. 

*8:15 p.m.—1100 Blk W 4lst St. 
Suspect attempted to strike police 
officer. 


September 30 


*3:00 p.m.—2900 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Unknown suspect entered by open 
front door and took woman’s black 
wallet with ID and VISA credit card. 

*4:35 p.m.—3400 Blk Old York Rd. 
Manapproached victim andsaid, “Do 
you remember me?” Then hit victim 
on forehead with fist. Bruise noted on 
head, but medical attention refused. 


October 1 


*9:30 p.m.—2900 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect entered by remov- 
ing screen from rear window and en- 
tering apartment and taking prop- 


erty. 





Unix 


policy 


‘changes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 


Someone who doesn’t use jhunix 
for much more than checking email 
and keeping up a homepage won’t be 
affected. Other students, who use 
jhunix often for running computer 
or scientific simulations and similar 
things, may be 
If you use an email program such - 
as Eudora or Microsoft Mail, you 
won’t beaware of where youraccount 
balance stands unless you log into 


jhunix to find it out. — 


Internet use is not affected by the 


account balance, since students do 
oresauent 


via jhunix. 


Ww ’ 


viding immediate access to the facili- 
ties of the institution and dorms, in- 
cluding sidewalks around the cam- 
pus and Baltimore city streets and 
businesses. 

And while this portion of the bill 
may sound alittle vague, the bill goes 
onto specify that this does not simply 
mean academic buildings located 
“off-campus.” The term campus will 
now include such items as Royal 
Farms and University Mini-Mart. 

The reasonably contiguous in- 
cludes “all public property within the 
same reasonably contiguous geo- 
graphic area of the institution that is 
owned by the institution but con- 
trolled by another person, is used by 
students, and supports institutional 
purposes (such as a food or other 
retail vendor).” 

In addition to areas of Charles Vil- 
lage, Hopkins’ Greek houses that are 
officially recognized are required to 
be in the crime statistics. The bills 
cites that “any building or property 
owned or controlled by a student or- 
ganization recognized by the institu- 
tion” is to be included. Suddenly, in- 
stitutions will be required to work 


BY JULIET RISNER 
Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Dean of the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences Herbert Kessler kicked 
off the Student Council meeting on 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, withabriefspeech 
explaining his most recent ideas, 
which had apparently riled Council 
members, over the past two weeks. 

The policy on Intersession courses 
was first on the list. Kessler noted that 
he had been both lauded and criti- 
cized for his changing of the 
Intersession policy, which the Aca- 
demic Council had implemented last 
semester. Explaining thathis first con- 
cern was that the Art History 
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Department’s Intersession in Flo- 
rence course would be subverted, 
Kessler then mentioned that the issue 
hadcome up during hisinterview with 
President William Brody for the dean 
position. Brody had asked him how 
he would have handled the 
Intersession problem. Kessler’s reply: 
“T would have first found what the 
students felt about [the issue].” 

Reiterating his statements from 
four weeks ago, Kessler mentioned 
that the original Intersession policy 
was a “lousy” decision because “an 
academic decision [had been] driven 
by silly budgetary concerns.” When 
he went before the Academic Council 
to protest the policy, he found that 
virtually no one on the Council wasin 
favor of it, and he overturned it im- 
mediately. | 

“Tt was easy; it was right; and it was 
straight... |deserveno applause. I felt 
bad that I didn’t give [Student Coun- 
cil Executive President] Zack [Pack] 
the chance to win a battle against the 
new dean,” quipped Kessler. 

Unfortunately, Kessler continued, 
his reversal of the Intersession policy 
did nothing to change either the bud- 
getary problems or the abuses of the 
Intersession courses that the Aca- 
demic Council had tried to resolve 
and eliminate. 

“Tt was true that “Careers in Public 
Health’ was an empty course and was 
being used by students to pad their 
GPAs,” said Kessler. After talking with 
publichealth students, such as Direc- 
tor of the Public Health Students Fo- 
rum Mary Pohl, Kessler became in- 
terested in Public Health and decided 
to put some effort into improving the 
major. For now, Kessler has decided 
that both “Careers in Public Health” 
and “International Health” will be 
offered this Intersession for credit. 

Next, Kessler addressed several 
issues thathe deemed “unimportant.” 
The first concerned the time sched- 
ule of the new bookstore’s construc- 
tion. 

Kessler commented that “[Pack] 
seems to know a lot about getting 
building permits... He thinks we can 


| get things going faster than the archi- 


tects do.” Kessler admitted that he 
didn’t have any reason to question 
the time table that had been put be- 
fore him. 

The second “unimportant” issue 
concerned the plans to rearrange sev- 
eral offices on Homewood campus in 
order to fill a vacant space in 3505 N. 
Charles St. His primary motive was to 
create more space in his own office, 
which he feels is going to get more 
cramped once the Office of the Dean 
of Academic Affairs is moved into his 
epack. ee. ae 


thought of moving his own office into 
3505, but then decided againstit, due 


to concerns about time and the sym-— 
| bolism of moving off Homewood 


f 





‘essler mentioned how he first 


with local police in tabulating area 
crime statistics in the Charles Vil- 
lage area. 

Hopkins, however, has already 
taken a number of significant steps 
toward this goal, so that the major 
changes for Hopkins Security will 
be to include these other figures 1n 
its Annual Security Report. “I think 
we’re ahead ofthe act,” says Security 
Director Ron Mullen. Hopkins cur- 
rently reports on-campus crime, off- 
campus crime in university build- 
ings, and crime in student affiliated 
buildings, such as crime in Greek 
houses. Now, the university will need 
to add crime on public streets and 
sidewalks and crime in Baltimore 
businesses to the report. Hopkins 
already tabulates this data, however, 
even though it is not currently in- 
cluded in the Report. “We’re in a 
good position... we've been work- 
ing with the Northern District Po- 
lice for years.” 

The bill essentially attempts to 
make institutions more honest in 
crime reporting by adding the sur- 
rounding community to security re- 
ports. Hopkins, however, does far 


campus. 

Next, he considered moving Dean 
Martha Roseman’s office into the 
empty space. This time, he consulted 
random students to find their opin- 
ion about such a move, which would 
place Student Advising right across 
from the freshman dorms, although 
technically no longer “on campus.” 
His decision to question “the un- 
elected” rather than Student Council 
members had apparently caused ten- 
sion between himself and Pack, as 
was made clear in several sarcastic 
remarks directed at Pack. 

“What I want to do is something 
that will cost a minimal amount of 
money,” explained Kessler. 

While on the subject of switching 
buildings, Kessler then mentioned 
that even with all the changes that will 
be occurring on campus in the next 
few years, Hopkins does not have a 
“master plan” for its continued de- 
velopment. “I’m not gonna play un- 
less there’s a master plan,” he said. 

Changing the subject to one of his 
keystone issues, Kessler began speak- 
ing about his goals for Academic Ad- 
vising at Hopkins. 

“I think everyone needs serious 
advising — life advice... An advisor 
to say “crack the books more, ’... “don’t 
crack the books so much, ... ‘getsome 
community service’... serious, whole- 
person advice that treats you like 
adults,” commented Kessler, who 
announced that B.A. Henderson, the 
man who is responsible for the eradi- 
cation of smallpox world-wide, is 
going to be an advisor for Public 
Health students as part of a new 
Krieger School of A&S initiative. 

Next on the Student Council 
agenda, Executive Secretary Karen 
Shahar and Junior Tara Nussbaum 
gave a presentation on their United 
Way Kids Way community service 
program that will be held this month. 
Their goal is to raise $2,500 by the 
first week of November, and have 
planned a variety of events to raise 
money. Tonight, there is a “Less You 
Wear, The Less You Pay” E-Level 
night beginning at 9:00 p.m. At 8:00 
p-m. on Oct. 15, there will be a night 
ofentertainment, with tickets costing 
$2. There will be a Halloween Pre- 





more than the bill requires. Crimes jn 
the local area over the past 24 honrs 
are e-mailed to Residential Advisors 
daily and printed in the News-Letter 
weekly. “The best crime prevention 
is an informed community,” says Di. 
rector Mullen. . 
For those institutions that faj] 4 
comply with or that misrepresent jg. 
formation, however, strict civil pen- 
alties will also come into effect with 
fines up to $25,000. 
Also gone is the Federal directive 
that prohibited Federal agencies ang 
officers from exercising control over 
membership practices and interna] 
operations ofreligious organizations, 
fraternities and sororities. The men. 
ing of this, however, is unclear. Mullen 
says that in many parts of the bil], 
further clarification by the Depart. 
ment of Education is necessary, 
Other Items 
Among the other items contained 
in the bill are requirements for co]. 
leges and universities to widely dis. 
tribute and make available voter reg- 
istration forms and $45 million for 
child care facilities on college cam- 
puses. ; 





Kessler talks about priorities at 
Student Council meeting 














































Party on Sat. Oct 31 at E-Level, anda 
Monday Night Football Night on 
Nov. 2. All proceeds will go to the 
United Way of Central Maryland, 
which donates the money to 250 dif- 
ferent organizations around central 
Maryland. 

“We can specify which of the... 
programs our money goes to,” said 
Nussbaum, “and the Charles Village 
Development Fund is one, so our 
money can go right back into our 
community.” 

Next, Class of 1999 Representa- 
tive Harpriye Junejaand Senior Mieca 
Kinsbruner presented their work to 
date on the Hopkins Blue Chip Com- 
mittee, which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of discovering why busi- 
nesses are less interested in Hopkins 
graduates than those from other 
schools, among other responsibili- 
ties. i 

In other Student Council news, 
each committee chair gave a sum- 
mary of their committee’s responsi- 
bilities for the freshmen in attendance. 
Information concerning committees 
is available from Council members. 

The Class of 1999 will show the } 
Maryland Senatorial debate on tele- | 
vision at E-Level on Monday night 
8:00 p.m. Also, next Thursday, there 3 
will bea P.J.’s night. The Class of 2000 
hosts E-Level nights tonight and Od. 
29. The Class of 2001 willhaveaCom- } 
munity Clean-Up Day on Oct. 17, } 
and a Student Auction on Oct.2%: J 

Nextontheagendawastheapproval § 
of a funding request by D-SAGA. The 
group was requesting $568 in order to 
send their five Executive board mem- 
berstoa3-day conferencein Pittsburgh. 
After much debate, the Council voted 
to grant D-SAGA $374. The smaller 
amount of money forces the D-SAGA § 
members to contribute more of their 9 
own moneytowardstheirhotelaccom- }- 
modations, although all fiveare already : 
planning to stay in one hotel room.) 

Finally, Council approved thecon- 
stitutions of the Hopkins Studert 
National Medical Association, achap- 
ter ofthe Minority Association ofPre-_ 
Health Students, and the Public 
Health Students Forum with the ¢a-_ 
veat that they make a few amend- 
ments. x, a . 
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This is the ‘98 Tiburon FX. Sport-tuned suspension. Tinted windows. Halogen headlamps. AM/FM stereo. And a standard 
warranty package that rocks the industry. Get into the car Road & Track says, “...fears no winding mountain road...’ 

And for a limited time receive $1,500 cash back. Use the cash for something fun. Or, finally pay off that book 

you've had since freshman English. Get to your Hyundai dealer today. And see why Driving is Believing. 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Let's get ready to rummmble! 


To boldly understand language 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetrEr 


Programming computers to un- 
derstand language is a rapidly grow- 
ing field. Computers that can under- 
stand language can speak, check 
grammar, translate, search the 
internet, and possibly even hear. Be- 
fore all ‘these uses are successfully 
implemented, a computer must ac- 
tually be taught to understand lan- 
guage. Researchers in the Center for 
Language and Speech Processing 
(CLSP) at Johns Hopkins including 
Eric Brill , Ph.D. and David Yarowsky, 
Ph.D.,are teaching a computer to un- 
derstand the structure and meaning 
of language. 

Their work is based on the con- 
cept called corpus based learning 
which involves teaching a computer 
thestructureand meaning oflanguage 
and not just programming grammar 
rules and word definitions. If a com- 
puter can take sentences and deter- 
mine the correct structure of a sen- 
tence such as its nouns or verbs, then 
almost any type of language program 
can be built off this base. 

Language seems to comenaturally 
to most human beings. Most people 
can speak fluently before opening a 
dictionary or learning the rules of 
grammar in school. In fact, it is al- 
most impossible to list every word 
and grammar variation that a single 
person might know. According to Dr. 
Brill, “Weallknowlanguage very well, 
but we don’t havea clue whatitis that 
we know.” 

There are two main approaches 
people have used to help computers 
process language. Some have tried to 
program every word and grammar 
variation into a computer. This can 
make a moderately accurate com- 
puter, but it will always be easy to 
confuse the program since there is no 
way to account for every possible situ- 
ation. A computer can be pro- 
grammed to understand that “nation” 
is anoun and it can know its mean- 
ing, but can “national,” “national- 
ize,” and “nationalization” also be 
understood? Inaddition, words might 
not be standard English but still be cor- 
rect. For example, “nationalizational” 
means pertaining to the act of convert- 
ing from private to government own- 
ership. A person can interpret this, but 
if a computer is just given a set dictio- 


Doctors being taught 
dangers of 
overprescribing 


Instead of writing prescriptions for 
antibiotics, pediatricians are being 
taught to treat some childhood ill- 
nesses with old-fashioned remedies: 
bed rest, plenty of fluids and patience. 

The idea is to curb the overuse of 
antibiotics, blamed for much of the 
emergence of dangerous, drug-resis- 
tant bacteria. 

"We haveareal public health crisis 
on our hands," Dr. Bernadette 
Albanese, a Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Health professor, said Friday. 

About50 million timesa year, doc- 
tors in the United States prescribe 
antibiotics when they shouldn't, usu- 
ally for viral infections such as cold or 
flu, Albanese said. A study published 
this fall found doctors wrote 12 mil- 
lion antibiotic prescriptions in 1992 
for respiratory infections; 90 percent 
of which are caused by a virus, not 
bacteria. 

Antibiotics are only effective on 
bacterial infections, such as ear infec- 
tions, pneumonia, bloodstream in- 
fections and meningitis. 

Albanese is directing a two-year 
$250,000 pilot program in Baltimore 
funded by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention aimed at 
changing the practice. If successful, 
the program could go nationwide. 

Twenty-two physicians in Balti- 
more and five surrounding counties 
will be taught about the proper use of 
antibiotics. 

The program also seeks to change 
patients’ expectations of a cure-all. 
Pamphlets outline the dangers of the 
improper use of antibiotics and the 
rise in resistant bacteria. The pam- 
phlet explains that children rarely 
need antibiotics for colds, cough or 


bronchitis, sore throat and sinus in- 


fections. 

"There is increasing pressure on 
us for a quick fix. They want their 
children to get better quickly," said 
Dr. Daniel Levy of the Maryland 


Chapter of the American Academy of 
- Pediatrics. "But God gave us a won- 


* 
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nary, such words would never be con- 
sidered. 

Also consider a word such as 
“crane.” A crane can help at a con- 
struction site or nurseits young. Only 
an extremely huge dictionary could 
help a program decide which crane is 
mentioned in a sentence. 

The other method of showing 
computers how to process language, 
corpus based learning, examines how 
people know language. Starting in 
infancy, a person hears language in 
the environment. Current theories 
believe infants innately have an un- 
derstanding of a universal grammar 
system. An infant’s brain develops to 
understand and speak the specificlan- 
guage heard. No one needs to sit with 
a child and explain how to put words 
into sentences. 

To apply this technique to com- 
puters, the researchers in the CLSP 
programmed a basic understanding 
of grammar and words into a com- 
puter. They also programmed a way 
for the computer to analyze text and 
add new words and grammar pat- 
terns into its own resource base. Brill 
said, “The ideal is to not have a per- 
son in the loop at all.” Once the pro- 
gram is originally created, the learn- 
ing process with inputted text will 
always improve the computer’s 
knowledge of language. A person 
should never have to tell the program 


derful immune system to combat 
infections. What happens is that 
most people get better on their own." 

Besides overuse of antibiotics, 
drug resistance has been blamed on 
the failure of some patients to take 
their medicine properly. Some pa- 
tients stop taking their medication 
once they feel better but before the 
infection has been knocked out, en- 
abling the hardiest germs to survive 
and multiply. 

The danger in overprescribing 
antibiotics can be seen in the three- 
fold rise of pneumococcal infections 
resistant to penicillin in Maryland 
since the 1980s, doctors say. 

Not only do people treated with 
antibiotics harbor resistant bacteria 
but they can pass the bacteria to 
people never treated with antibiot- 
ics. 

Children, who are prescribed an- 
tibiotics three times more frequently 
than adults, are particularly at risk. 

Take the case of3-year-old Ariana 
Broadway. She was hospitalized last 
year with pneumonia and a blood 
stream infection when two fre- 
quently-used antibiotics didn't 
work. She required 10 days of intra- 
venous antibiotics and two weeks of 
oral antibiotics at a cost of more 
than $10,000. 


Microscopic bubble 
mix slays bacteria 
and viruses, 
researchers say 


University of Michigan re- 
searchers are touting a milky fluid 
as a potential super 
decontaminant of the future, ca- 
pable of killing everything from 
bacteria on contact lenses to le- 
thal anthrax bacteria. 

The microscopic bubble mix_ 
known as BCTP could be swallowed, 
rubbed on skin or sprayed into the 
air to ward offa host of nasty bacteria 
and viruses, researchers at the Ann 
Arbor school said. 

Though the liquid has not been 
tested on humans, 95 percent of mice 





: MIKE LAI/NEWS-LETTER 
Will a computer be able to understand Ulysses better than a person? 


how to interpret sentences structure. 

To understand how a computer 
can learn, considerthe sentence, “The 
dog on the hill barked.” It is obvious 
that the dog and not the hill is bark- 
ing, but why? People know that hills 
don’t bark. A computer given that 
sentence couldlookat past sentences 
and find that the words “dog” and 
“bark” are often used together while 
“hill” isnever used with “bark.” From 
this past information, the computer 
can understand the order of the sen- 
tence. 

The Center for Language and 
Speech Processing was founded in 
1992 and, with director Frederick 
Jelinek, it has studied corpus learn- 
ing in addition to the quantitative 
science behind language and speech. 
Many research groups including Cor- 
pus Based Natural Language Process- 
ing encourage undergraduates to 
work in their labs. 

The program has already learned 
a great deal ofinformation about lan- 
guage from hundreds of millions of 
words of input. As the program 
evolves, it will be ableto classify words 
in a sentence. The uses of these clas- 
sifications are limitless. Everything 
from speech synthesizers to a web 
search that actually locates what you 
want to find. Aswork continues, even 
this article can be understood by the 
program. 











J.R.PARSONS JR. 
WEBSITE OF THE 
WEEK 


was hoping that maybe some 
where online there would be 
an archive of MTV's Celebrity 
Deathmatch episodes,maybe 
even compressed into MPEG 
video or with transcripts, and while I 
didn't find one, I found something at 
least twice as cool. Some of you may 
recognize the premise of the website 
from last week's Celebrity Wuss Scale, 
a sub-area in Snoot.com; Snoot's ver- 
sion only has 38 celebrities, and un- 
less you spend an hour voting, you're 
not likely to affect the outcome indi- 
vidually. This week's site allowed vot- 
ing and user response, but only after 
an informed debate on the topic. It's 
the informed debate that really sets 
this site apart. http:// 
www.lightlink.com/grudge/old/ 
index.html 
Steve and Brian (whom I can only 
surmise are the proprietors of this 
fine establishment) have tallied weeks 
and weeks of archived 
matches between the 


cent of the best trash-talking sports 
commentators ever. Think of Dick 
Vitale, hollering with gusto into the 
mike that "someone needs aT.O., 
baby!" or some such annoying non- 
sense. Now imagine if Dick Vitalehad 
a brain. Okay, that's a stretch. (Insert 
gratuitous Writing Sems jokehere: 
Ha-ha!) But these guys, and occa- 
sionally their guest commentators, 
argue like middle school kids with 
college mind-sets. They factor in 


rage,vendettas, weaponry and all the 
Pip) BSR TEN IS TE NE NI 


No way could the 
Flying Nun take out 
Maria from Sound of 


Music 





special circumstances that make any 
true death-match worth watching, 
and they argue. And argue. And 
bicker like you and your roommate 
probably have in the past: 

"Han Solo could never kick Indi- 
ana Jones' butt! You're *so* on crack!" 

"OH YEAH! Like Chewie wouldn't 
have his back! You're just one of those 

old-school Ford fans." 

"No way! It's just obvious that 
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Indy's much more rough, tough, and 
generally buff." 

At the end of each match is a tally 
of readers’ votes, which really gives 
this site's match-ups a sense of clo- 
sure that Snoot's site doesn't quite 
deliver. Also, in some entries, you get 
to see some of the e-mails 
fromdevoted fans of one side or the 
other (No way could the Flying Nun 
take outMaria from The Sound of Mu- 
sic!) and some of the sillier interpre- 
tations of what would actually hap- 
pen. In the more hotly-contested 
matches, these can be downright 
nasty, but they're generally worth it, 

So, if your roommate's out of 
town, getting tacos at the now- 
infamousMegaBites (Greek for"man, 
this bites."), or just generally indis- 
posed to arguing about whether the 
Enterprise could ever launch a suc- 
cessful assault on the Death Star, 
check out the website of the week, 
laugh it up a little,and, um, don't eat 
the Bean Burritos. 


Questions? Comments? Suggestions 
for next week's site? Think you know 
who would win in a no-holds-barred 
between Montoya (the Pizza Hut 
unchlady) and Dolores (the Wolman 
lunchlady)? Oh well... e-mail 


jurph@jhu.edu. 





likely and unlikely, 
from a rematch of 
Darth Vader vs. Obi- 
Wan to some of the 
more absurd competi- 
tions ever: Khan and 
Lex Luthorina7-game 
series of Stratego, 
Forrest Gump and 
Rain Man ina biathlon 
(100 yd. Dash and a 
10x10 multiplication 
table), and John Mad- 
den vs. William "The 
Refrigerator"Perryina 
rib-eating contest. It's 
the silly touches to the 
matches, the oh-so-ap- 
propriate pictures, and 





the readers’ bickering 
that makes the site a 
riot. 

Granted, most of 
the matches are just 
one-on-one fights; the 
argumentsare reminis- 








SCIENCEBRIEFS 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


injected with anthrax before being 
treated with the fluid showed fewer 
anthrax-related lesions, and just 20 
percent died. Among mice not given 
the liquid, 80 percent died. 

"This has alot of potential in many 
ways," James Baker, head of the 
university's allergyandimmunology, 
told The Ann Arbor News fora story 
Saturday. 

Baker and his researchers have 
been testing BCTP on several patho- 
gens througha grant from the federal 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. 

BCTP developed by Novavax, a 
Maryland biotech company consists 
of water, soybean oil, a detergent and 


. solvent. The components form an 


emulsion of tiny lipid droplets sus- 
pended in water. 

When mixed with deadly patho- 
gens such as anthrax, the lipids fuse 
with the membranes, stripping away 
proteins until the pathogens explode 
and die, researchers say. ; 

"When the stuff comes in contac 
with bacteria and viruses, it basically 
dissolves them," Baker said of the 
mixture to be tested on primates, then 
on humans. The U.S. Marines have 
asked to do field testing on the liquid, 
Baker said. 

Earlier this year, the government 
began vaccinating U.S. troops 
against anthrax, using a serum de- 
veloped in the 1970s. But Russian 
researchers say they have created a 
new form of anthrax that may elude 
the vaccine. 


Baker said BCTP may fare better 


than the vaccine, given its nontoxic 
potential in attacking several deadly 
agents simultaneously without caus- 
ing side-effects. 

Jon Rueter, a University of Michi- 
gan colleague of Baker's, said tests of 
a modified BCTP against influenza- 


afflicted mice "dida good job ofelimi- _ 


nating signs of viral infection 99 per- 
cent of the time." ; 

To Rueter, the liquid's applica- 
tions could include use as a non- 
corrosive cleaner of industrial ma- 
chines, to sterilize contact lenses, 
or for brushing teeth to prevent gum 
disease. 

Said Rueter: "The potential is lim- 
ited only by your imagination." 
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House sends White 
House bill to allow 
private space 
launches 


The House passed a bill Monday 
that for the first time would allow 
private companies to send reusable 
launch vehicles into space.’ 

The bill, crafted with White House 
support, would authorize the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to license 
U.S. companies to launch vehicles 
similar to the NASA space shuttles. It 
advanced by voice vote and was sent 
to the Senate. 

U.S. companies are not permitted 
to hold such licenses now. They can 
send objects into space, such as satel- 
lites, but are prohibited from return- 
ing vehicles to Earth. 

Lawmakers said enactment of the 
bill would be a boon to the American 
space industry. 

"This legislation will make it easier 
for everyone... to better be able to do 
business in the 21st century," said 
Rep. Dave Weldon, R-Fla. "It will 
better enable American companies 
to compete in an increasingly com- 
petitive international marketplace." 

Without it, the industry is "at risk 
of going overseas and no longer be- 
ing in the United States." Weldon 
continued. "This is a good deal," 
added Rep. Bart Gordon, D-Tenn. 

The bill also requires the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to send Congress a report and 
independent market study that 
identifies commercial opportunities 
and evaluates the commercial inter- 
est in development of the interna- 
tional space station. 


Biologists hope 
satellite transmitters 
end loggerhead 
turtle mystery 


It's a mystery that has stumped 








biologists for decades: How are log- 
gerhead sea turtles able to navigate 
hundreds of miles of ocean before 
returning to the same beach to lay 
eggs? 

Last summer a team of scientists 
in Charleston set out to find the an- 
swer. 

When five loggerheads crawled 
onto the beach at Cape Island to lay 
their eggs, the biologists were waiting 
to put satellite transmitters on the 
turtles' backs before they returned to 
the sea. 

But the journeys of the turtles" 
named No Name, Flag, Jackie, Flora 
and Virginia may be causing even 
more questions. 

Through the satellite tracking sys- 
tem, biologists can say where the sea 
turtles are. They just can't predict 
where they're going. 

"Ihave no idea," said Sally Murphy, 
a biologist with the state Natural Re- 
sources Department. 

Murphy thought the loggerheads 
would head north. No Name, Flora 
and Flag went south. 

"If you look at these tracks, it's 
almostlike they're saying, 'We'releay- 
ing Cape Island and heading to 
Florida,'" she said. "They know where 
they're going. They're never lost. 
Those turtles know where they are in 
the ocean," she said. 

Biologists had also thought the 
type of turtles that nest at Cape Island 
also tend to stay north of the 29th 
parallel, Murphy said. . 

No Name, Flora and Flag punc- 
tured that theory, she said. 

"I don't know what to make of it. 
All of this is surprising," she said. 

The transmitters, about the size of 
a Sony Walkman, weigh about 28 
ounces less than 3 percent of the 
turtle's weight. As the turtle grows, 
the transmitter will fall offin about a 
year or two, Murphy said. 

The satellite tracks show the log- 
gerheads appear to have purpose and 
a destination in mind as they swim 
the ogean, Murphy said. 

"What strikes me is the straight 
line. They tend to swim in a straight 
direction out atsea regardless of winds 
and currents," she said. ; 

The female turtles swim about two 
miles per hour and repeat by habit 
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Answers to all the important questions in life can be found ar http:// 
www.lightlink.com/grudge/old/index.html : 


the migratory pattern every two or 
three years before returning again to 
Cape Island tolay eggs, Murphy said. 
Jackie was last heard from off the 
coast of New Jersey. Flora, named for 
Florida, apparently has decided to 
hang around Vero Beach, Fla., and 
No Name was hanging out near St. 
Augustine. Flag has taken up resi- 
dence near Flagler Beach, Fla. « 
Given that loggerhead sea turtles 
have returned to the beaches of their 
birth for 120 million years, Murphy 
said the chances of the turtles return- 
ing to Charleston in the next two or 
three years are good. , 
"They've been doing it alotlonge 
than we have," she said. is 


U.S. launches 
experimental 
satellite 


A USS. satellite designed to test 
new space technology ranging from 
better batteries to a miles-long (kilo- 
meters-long) tether has been success- 
fully launched. 4 

The Space Technology Experi- 
ment satellite was carried aloft Satur- 
day aboard a Taurus rocket from this 
coastal base 130 miles (210 kilome- 
ters) northwest of Los Angeles. = 

The 1,540-pound (700 kilogram) 
satellite, built for the government's 
National Reconnaissance Office, is 
expected to demonstrate 29 experi- 
ments, said Lockheed Martin, whose 
Astronautics subsidiary built the craft. 

The experiments include deploy- 
ment of a 3.7-mile-long (6 kilome- 
ter) tether to investigate whether it 
might be used to lower and raise the 
ey of satellites, Lockheed Martin 
said, ; 

The rocket also is expected to test 
an electric propulsion system that 
could replace chemical thrusters — 
for making orbital adjustments; 
high-density batteries designed to 
be lighter and last longer; improved | 
solar panels, computer and data stor- 
age equipment anda better star track- 
Ing system to determine the sa’ 
Positioninspace. 
__ The cost of the mission is abou 
$90 million. 
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Learning the dangers of pesticide 


Isit safe to eat foods that havebeen 
sprayed with pesticides? Many 
Americans today, as well as people all 
over the world, take for granted that 
pesticide residues are safe for human 
consumption. However, as with most 
synthetically produced substances in 
this day and age, very little human 
testing is done. That may, however, 
be changing. According to the Wall 
Street Journal (Stecklow, 9/28/98), the 
new Food-Quality Protection Act 
passed through Congress in 1996 sets 
the human exposure level for pesti- 
cide residues at 1/1000th of the maxi- 
mum safe level for animals. The only 
way for the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) to ease this re- 
striction is “on the basis of reliable 
data, such margin will be safe for in- 
fants and children.” That informa- 
tion, as it turns out, is hard to come 
by. 

What exactly constitutes reliable 
data? The Food-Quality Protection 
Act was written for the express pur- 
pose of protecting small children and 
infants, who have a proportionately 
higher intake of fruits and vegetables 
to their body weight, from ingesting 
large amounts of toxic chemicals. 
Usually, pesticide residue exposure 
levels are calculated by projecting re- 
sults from tests on adult animals (rats, 
rabbits, chickens) to adult humans. 
To first extrapolate data from adult 
animals to adult humans, and then 
further extrapolate from adult hu- 
mans to infants might lead to signifi- 
cant, and potentially hazardous, mar- 
gins of error. Basically, the only 
reliable data source with which to cal- 
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culate the maximum exposure level 
for an infant is a human test-study. 

The issue of human testing, how- 
ever, is somewhat problematic. As it 
turns out, many EPA officials, as well 
as members of other regulatory and 
research agencies are concerned 
about these studies. They are nervous 
about the ethical issues involved in 
allowing volunteers to consume small 
doses of toxic pesticides. 

One of the main ethical issues 
brought up by regulators is the 
“money question.” Companies are 
paying large fees for the “inconve- 
nience” involved in these human test- 
studies. Novartis, a Swiss company, 
currently pays 1,500 dollars to test 
subjects fora 17-day test-study, which 
includes seven nights ina clinic. Regu- 
lators are afraid that volunteers, spe- 
cifically college students, will 


downplay the hazards involved in 
such studies in order to earn quick 
money. 

I personally find it somewhat ironic 
that regulators are worried about mis- 
representation and downplaying of risk 
in these studies, and yet unconcerned 
that people all over the world are con- 
suming fruits and vegetables with small 
residual amounts, 


Regulators are afraid 
that volunteers, 
specifically college 
students, will 
downplay the hazards 
involved in such 
Studies in order to 
earn quick money. 





Pesticides have certainly contrib- 
uted to an increased world food sup- 
ply that is less vulnerable to some 
environmental hazards. They have 
also allowed people all over the world 
to consume fruits and vegetables that 
are brightly colored (even ifitis paint), 
unblemished and waxed to a fine 
shine. But, as continuing concern for 
their toxicity indicates, they remain, 
at best, a mixed blessing. 





Finding emotion with computers 


BY CASEY COMBS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Want to know if a grin or a pout 
comes from the heart? It's all in the 
eyes. 

The problem with faking an emo- 
tion, said University of Pittsburgh 
psychologist Jeffrey Cohn, is that most 
people have more control over the 
lower half of their face than the up- 
per. So smiles and frowns may be 
screaming “happy” or “sad,” but the 

eyes and forehead are quiet. 

“In felt expressions of joy, people 
both smile and they tighten the 
muscles around the eyes. When a 
smile lacks that, it appears false,” 
Cohn said. 

A 20-year-old code that describes 
44 types of facial expressionsis widely 
used by psychologists such as Cohn 
to help them learn more about hu- 
man emotions. Now some are trying 
to teach computers the code to speed 
up their research. 

If they succeed, the technology 
could be used beyond the labora- 
tory. It could help humanize com- 
puters and robots, teach parents 
about their babies, reveal patients’ 
moods to doctors and even root out 
liars. 

Cohn and at least two other 
groups of researchersat the Salk In- 
stitute and at Massachusetts Insti- 
‘tute of Technology are working on 
programs using the code written by 

‘psychologist Paul Ekman in the 
1970s. 
+ ToteachEkman'scodeto thecom- 
puter, Cohn uses a series of video 
clips of his assistant, graduate stu- 
dent Adena Zlochower, wrinkling her 
nose in disgust or widening her mouth 
and eyes in surprise, among other 
expressions. 

The computer looks for changes 
in lines and shadows in tiny blocks of 
the face. So far, it can identify about 
half of Ekman's 44 types of expres- 
sions. 

But the program isalong way from 
‘Commercial use. The researchers 
haven't decided how to account for 
side-to-side movement of the head 
ahd other variables such as light and 
color. 

If researchers can make it work, a 
computer could read faces much 


faster than humans. Trained psy- 
chologists need up to 10 hours to 
analyze one minute of a facial ex- 
pression, but a computer could read 
at normal speeda minute per minute. 

Cohn already uses the manual fa- 
cial analysis code to study how ba- 
bies interact with their mothers, and 
Ms. Zlochower is studying whether 
the speed of a smile is related to its 
authenticity. A computer could ac- 
celerate those projects consider- 
ably. 

Years from now, computersusing 
input from video cameras could be 
used in all sorts of situations to reveal 
a person's emotions. 

A computer, for example, could 
tell police when a suspect's expres- 
sion fails to match his words. A lie 
detector based on reading the face 
could never be relied on to prove 
guilt or innocence, researchers said, 
but it could enhance today's poly- 
graph tests. 

Ekman said he has found 35 indi- 
cators most involving facial expres- 
sions that tell him a person may be 
fibbing. 

“Lying is one of the most complex 
things that people do in terms of the 
face,” Ekman said. A computer could 
help put the pieces together quickly, 
identifying eyebrow shapes that fail 
to coincide with downturned lips, 
for instance. 

Anautomated facial analysis pro- 
gram also couldhelp humanize com- 
puters and robotsas long as they had 
built-in video cameras, said Takeo 
Kanade, director of the Robotics In- 


stitute at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity. He is helping Cohn design his 
program. 

A computer could respond to its 
user's mood or puta face on e-mail by 
translating the expression of the 
sender. By mounting video cameras 
on televisions, TV and advertising 
executives could gauge minute-by- 
minute reactions to their shows or 
products, Kanade suggested. 

Heacknowledged that many ofthe 
possibilities raise serious privacy is- 
sues. 

“You may not want to see a cam- 
era on your TV set,” he said. 

Other possibilities are friendlier. 

Quadriplegics could use a version 
of the program to control a camera- 
mounted computer with facial move- 
ments, Cohn suggested. 

Parents could judge the effective- 
ness of day care better if the com- 
puter could read thesubtleties oftheir 
babies' reactions from a video moni- 
tor, he said. 

From a camera in a waiting room, 
a computer could present an “emo- 
tion profile” of a patient to prepare a 
doctor, Ekman suggested. 

Ekman said his team at the Salk 
Institute in La Jolla, Calif., would be 
two years away from a lie-detecting 
program if they had enough money 
for research. 

Kanade and Cohn's team still has 
“a long way to go, but maybe the 
initial part is the most difficult,” 
Kanade said. “I'm a strong believer 
that computers can do what we can 
domost of them very soon.” 
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SCI/TECH FACTS YOU ALWAYS WANTED TO KNOW 
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| 
The typical male mountain gorilla weighs between 300 and 440 pounds. | 











The molecular weight of caffeine is 194.19 daltons. 


The moon is approximately 1/100th the mass of the Earth. 


Goosebumps in latin is“ansa serina. 


Ared blood cell has approximately a 7.5 micrometer diameter. 


In 1982 Microsoft had 32 employees. | 





New mechanical pump for heart 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


The future looks a little brighter 
for some patients awaiting heart 
transplants. 

An implantable electro-me- 
chanical pump about the size of a 
fist could increase survival rates 
for the tens of thousands of pa- 
tients who await donor hearts each 
year, doctors at Barnes-Jewish and 
Saint Louis University hospitals 
say. 

Called the Novacor Left Ventricu- 
lar Assist System, it works by help- 
ing the left side of the heart pump. 
The U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration approved it last week. 

Brenda McCarthy of Barnhart is 
one of about 2,000 patients using the 
pump. 

McCarthy, 58, has had the device 
since December, shortly after she was 
admitted to Barnes-Jewish with car- 
diomyopathy, a disorder of the heart 
muscle. 

"I can shower, I can go shopping, 
I can baby-sit my grandchildren," 
said McCarthy, a mother of six, a 
grandmother of 16 and a great- 
grandmother of one. 

"I can wash dishes too, but don't 
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The British Council USA 
announces the 


Study UK Fairs 98: 


tell anybody." 

Barnes-Jewish and Saint Louis 
University hospitals were part of the 
clinical trials at 22 medical centers 
nationwide. 

Doctors reported success at help- 
ing patients with heart failure, which 
can be caused by heart attacks, viral 
infections or unknown reasons. 

Mid-America Transplant Ser- 
vices, which services eastern and 
southern Missouri, Southern IIli- 
nois and northeast Arkansas, has 
82 adults on its list for heart trans- 
plants. 

Of that number, experts estimate 
that from 10 and 30 percent will die 
waiting for a heart. 

In Europe, since 1994, the Novacor 
device also has been used as an alter- 
native to heart transplants. 

In the United States, patients can 
stay on the device until a heart be- 
comes available. 

One patient near Louisville, Ky., 
has had it for two years. 

A spokeswoman for Baxter Inter- 
national, which makes Novacor, said 
the company plans to continue study- 
ing the device and to seek approval 
from the FDA to marketit as an alter- 
native to heart transplants. 
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the British Council's website at 


"There will always be a need for 
more donor organs," spokeswoman 
Deborah Spack said. 

Insurance companies are expected 
to help cover the cost of the device for 
patients waiting for a transplant. 

The device doesn't replace the 
heart. Rather, it circulates blood to 
the rest of the body by taking over 
the workload of the heart's left ven- 
tricle, or the main pumping cham- 
ber. 

"Patients get the device, and they 
want to keep it,” said, Dr. Thoralf 
Sundt III, a cardiothoracic surgeon 
at Barnes-Jewish and an assistant 
professor of surgery at Washington 
University's School of Medicine. 

But Sundt emphasized that a 
heart transplant is still the best op- 
tion. 

At Barnes-Jewish, Sundt esti- 
mated that nine of 10 patients with 
heart failure can be treated with 
medication. 

He said medication is preferable 
to the surgery needed to implant the 
Novacor device, and has fewer risks. 
Risks include blood clots and infec- 
tion. Patients’ blood must be con- 
stantly monitored to minimize the 
possibility of stroke. 
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EDITORIALS 


Congressional amendment 
not as promising as it seems 


In two years time, Congress has 
unfortunately failed to make sub- 
stantial improvements through its 
Higher Education Act. After being 
passed by Congress, the bill is yet to 
be approved by the President. 

While the bill aims to provide 
reform to many aspects of drug 
and alcohol policies, privacy issues, 
financial aid, and crime reporting, 
it spreads itself too thin. The bill 
neglects to focus on each issue in 
depth, thereby making it virtually 
ineffective in forming a realistic 
picture of the true problems facing 


education. 


Congress has not made a real at- 
tempt to scrutinize the actual is- 
sues and inefficiencies that hamper 
higher education. By dwelling on 
the minutia of undergraduate life, 
Congress has chosen instead to 


police isolated incidents. 


The only revisions in the bill that 
have the potential to positively af- 


dent loans. 


students. 


fect students are those concerning fi- 
nancial aid. The bill allows for increases 
in grants and interest rate cuts on stu- 


In addition, Congress has made ad- 
justments to financial aid rewarding by 
including criteria for disqualification 
relating to drug offenses. The intricate 
measure attempts to improve the allo- 
cation of limited funding to qualified 


Other measures that address privacy 
in violent crime and notification to par- 
ents of student misconduct do not hit 
the heart of the problems in education. 


These stop-gap tactics are meant to 


sway the votes of incensed and misin- 
formed constituents and play to the re- 
cent paranoia over binge-drinking and 
campus assault. 

To bring about sincere change, Con- 
gress must become sensitive to the real 


issues in education: the quality of teach- 


ing, adequate resources for students,and 
most of all, the desire to learn. 





Asset-forfeiture: How the U.S. 
government can steal our stuff 


n 1984 Congress amended civil 
forfeiture law, drastically en- 
larging the scope of police 
power in seizing property. The 
property of the person in ques- 
tion could be seized based merely on 
suspicion of drug activity. If the per- 
son maintained they were innocent, 
they would have to prove it in a court 
_oflawto have it returned. Ifa resident 
of the property is convicted, the en- 
’ tire property could be seized, regard- 
less of the innocence of the rest of the 
" residents. Innocentuntil proven guilty? 
The government maintains that 
the seizure makes sense, since it is 
possible that all the property of the 
’ person in question could have been 
‘purchased through drug profits. 
And since those profits were ob- 
tained illegally, the criminal in ques- 
tion should not be allowed to enjoy 
“ the fruits of those illegal labors. The 
‘ previous forfeiture laws proved un- 
‘ satisfactory to law enforcement, 
- because drugdealers would bearrested, 
* convicted, sentenced, andimprisoned, 
but upon release would still be able to 
~ return to the wealth and luxury they 
“had accumulated. Moreover, they 
~ would have the resources to continue 
their drug enterprises. 
The problem with the government's 
_ plan is another story of unintended 
- consequences. Asevidenced by my two 
- previousarticles, the rich and powerful 
_ drugbarons usually don’tservethetime 
_ atall; they rat out everyone below them 
_and use their stashed drug money to 
buy themselves out of a jail sentence. 
’ The poor and middle-class are usually 
the scapegoats, those at the bottom of 
* the drug ladder and/or acquaintances, 
friends and relatives of those at the bot- 
‘tom of that ladder. And if the rich 
 dealer’s property is seized, he almost 
" always has money hidden somewhere, 
‘in a foreign bank account under an- 
other name, with a friend or in another 
~ house, that they can turn to upon re- 
- Jease. The poor and middle-class don’t 
have such reserves and are thus the 
* most damaged by these policies. 
By allowing law enforcement and 
anti-drug agencies like the DEA to 
"keep what they seize, we haveinstilled 
- anincentive in police to seize as much 
_~ asthey can. This desire to obtain drug 
cs _ ’ property has strong corrupting ele- 
’ ment; policemen disregard the facts 
ic of the case and focus only on how to 
maximize their seizure. How much 
_ © money is out there up for grabs? Be- 
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tween 1885 and 1991 the Justice De- 
partment collected more than $1.5 
billion in illegal assets; in the next five 
years, it almost doubled this intake. 
By 1987 the DEA was effectively earn- 
ing its keep, with seizures exceeding 
its annual budget. 

Who loses out in this arrangement? 
Innocent citizens. The police become 
ravenously hungry foranything to seize; 
they plant evidence, conduct random 
seizures on anyone they suspect (usu- 
ally blacks and Hispanics), and seize 
property on the slightest tip. The more 
money they seize, the less dependent 
they become on local, state and federal 
governments for funding, and thus the 
more independent they become from 
the electorate that chooses local, state 
and federal governments. Democracy 
erodes as our desires as citizens be- 
come less important. The cycle contin- 
ues as police and prosecutors abuse 
their power more and more. 

In California in the early ’90s, 31 
state and federal drug agents raided 
Donald P. Scott’s 200-acre Malibu 
ranch on the pretext that marijuana 
was growing there. Scott was inad- 
vertently killed during the raid. No 
evidence of marijuana cultivation was 
found, and an investigation into the 
botched raid discovered that the drug 
agents had their eyes set on the value 
of the ranch, estimated at $5 million, 
not the cessation of drug activity. They 
had obtained an appraisal of the prop- 
erty weeks in advance of the raid. 

In Connecticut, Leslie C. Ohta, a 
federal prosecutor known as the 
Queen of Forfeitures, seized the house 
of Paul and Ruth Derbacher when 
their 22-year old grandson was ar- 
rested for keeping marijuana there. 
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Although the Derbachers were in their 
80s, had owned the house for almost 
forty years, and had no idea that their 
grandson kept pot in his room, Ohta 
insisted upon the forfeiture of the 
house. People should know, she ar- 
gued, what goes onin their own home. 
A few months later, Ohta’s 18-year- 
old son was arrested for selling LSD 
from her Chevy Blazer. He had also 
supposedly sold marijuana from her 
house. Ohta was quickly transferred 
out of the U.S. attorney’s forfeiture 
unit - but the government took nei- 
ther her house nor her car. Why have 
principles when you can be a hypo- 
crite? 

The son of Indiana Congressman 
Dan Burton, an outspoken propo- 
nent of life sentences for some mari- 
juana-related crimes, wasarrested for 
transporting nearly eight pounds of 
weed from Louisiana to Indiana in 
the trunk of his car. Six months later 
Danny L. Burton II wasarrested again, 
this time at his Indianapolis apart- 
ment where police found thirty mari- 
juana plants and a shotgun with six 
shells. Federal prosecutors declined 
to press charges against Burton’s son; 
Indiana prosecutors gained dismissal 
of the charges against him; anda Loui- 
siana judge sentenced him to com- 
munity service, probation, and a 
house arrest. Do as I say, not as I do. 

Democrats blame Republicans for 
adding to the income gap, the great 
divide between the haves and have- 
nots. They cry and moan when welfare 
or Medicare funding is cut. Yet they 
continue the drug war, which contrib- 
utes more to the income divide than 
those petty cuts. 

Thedrugwartodaysendsthousands 
of innocent people to jail every year, 
robbing them of their lives, their fami- 
lies and of their property. It allows the 
rich, influential and powerful to escape, 
while ending the lives of the poor and 
the vulnerable. It arrests economic de- 
velopment in the inner cities, destroy- 
ing the opportunities of millions of 
ghetto poor. It curtails our civil rights 
and gives vast power to law enforce- 
ment, prosecutors and federal agen- 
cies, When will it be enough? When the 
police can arrest you and take your 
money foradmitting you once youused 
drugs? For talking about drugs? For 
thinking about drugs? 

True stories in this article taken from 
“Marijuana and the Law,” Eric Schlosser, 
The Atlantic Monthly, September 1994. 
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rationale for impeachment 


hile the Lewinsky 
scandal was not 
born solely from a 
witchhunt, itis cer- 
tainly politics and 
entirely polling. Clinton will not re- 
sign, choosing instead to hide behind 
the public opinion polls of an ex- 
hausted American populace too tired 
to protest even when Clinton’s pri- 
vate attorney David Kendall insists 
that Clinton “testified truthfully.” 

The real truth is that the con- 
tinual service of this president is 
harmful to America, albeit not im- 
mediately catastrophic. Because 
this president has refused to resign 
under even the most humiliating of 
circumstances, it is the obligation 
of Congress to remove this dishon- 
est president and preserve the re- 
spectability of the presidency. 

With instability around the 
world in Russia, Iraq, the Middle 
East and Northern Ireland, America 
needs a President with enough 
moral authority to conduct foreign 
affairs. 

The President’s word has always 
been an important instrument for 
the United States to maneuver 
geopolitcally, offering a means of 
bypassing particular diplomatic 
channels when necessary. Can for- 
eign leaders trust Clinton, when his 
wife and his country don’t? Fur- 
thermore, a Clinton presidency is 
hardly worth keeping. After the di- 
saster of a heath-care plan in early 
1994 and the Republican takeover 
Congress later that year, Clinton has 
proven himself to be the archetype 
of a caretaker President. Under in- 
vestigation and mired in scandal for 
much of his two terms, the Clinton 
tenure has been a rhetorical presi- 
dency, failing to push for needed 
reforms and fresh policies and con- 
tent in sailing the calm economic 
seas that it had little part in creat- 
ing. 

The problem is that Americans 
have been bombarded with too 
many allegations against this par- 
ticular president. America has be- 
come desensitized to the point that 
when real proof of serious wrong- 


SHAUNYEH 
POLITICAL SCENE 


doing comes up, the ability to con- 
nect past allegations with a pattern 
of misconduct no longer present. 
Americans just don’t care anymore. 

The crux of the matter is that the 
Lewinsky scandal is not some 
anomalous outgrowth of Clinton’s 
behavior. The shady business deal- 
ings in Whitewater, the 1993 firing 
of the travel office, and the improper 
acquisition of 900 FBI dossiers on 
Clinton enemies are all instances of 


“This is not politics... 
This is not polling... 
This is not a witch 
hunt... This is a 


constitutional test.” 
— HOUSE DEMOCRATIC 


LEADER RICHARD 
GEPHARDT 





Clinton’s numerous abuses of 
power that Starr could not pros- 
ecute for lack of a “smoking gun.” 
And so the Starr report focused 
on the Lewinsky scandal, because it 
offered solid proof of misconduct. 
Clinton did commit perjury, and 
the Clinton talks with Vernon Jor- 
dan and Bettie Curry are highly sus- 
picious of witness tampering. And 
while the cover-up of a sexual scan- 
dal might not be the grandest abuse 
of power, keep in mind that Al 
Capone was caught on tax evasion. 
With all the sexual harassment 
issues in today’s business sector and 
growing questions about whether 
men still control the work atmo- 
sphere, it surprises me that so many 
women’s groups which were so 
greatly upset over the charges 
against Clarence Thomas are so 


mysteriously silent now. If women 
want to be treated as equals, they 
must make sure that they stand up 
against the mistreatment of women 
whenever it occurs, not merely when 
it is politically expedient for the lib- 
eral leanings of feminist leaders. The 
Lewinsky scandal is blatant sexual ex- 
ploitation by a male of a female sub- 
ordinate on the job, surely this de- 
serves a little more outrage and 
stronger condemnation from women. 
Simply put, the improper relation- 
ship between the “most powerful 
man” in the world and a young, im- 
pressionable intern is tantamount to 
statutory rape. 

Gerald Ford once said that im- 
peachable offenses were whatever 
Congress deemed as such. Censure 
and the now pervasive buzz-term 
“censure-plus” are merely fancy 
ways of saying slap on the wrist and 
“slap on the wrist plus.” Shaming 
the shameless accomplishes noth- 
ing. Although unlikely, impeach- 
ment of Clinton in the House and 
subsequent removal from office by 
the Senate would demonstrate a 
constitutional ability to protect the 
integrity of the highest office in 
America. 

Clinton lied under oath to sub- 
vert the case of a citizen trying to 
vindicate her rights. These are the 
same rights that the president as 
chief magistrate swears to uphold. 
Grave criminal misconduct need 
not be requisite for impeachment, 
Alexander Hamilton in Federalist 
No. 65 said that impeachment could 
deal with “the abuse or violation of 
some public trust.” Clinton’s moral 
andethical shortcomings make him 
unsuitable for leading this proud 
nation. 

The overwhelming atmosphere 
of concealment and evasion does 
not belong in the Presidency of the 
United States. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress will not act without the sup- 
port of the public. IfAmericans con- 
tinue consenting to the corrupt 
behavior of its highest leader, they 
will be stating in plain terms thatno 
amount of moral depravity is unfit 
for any public office. 


LETTERSTOTHEEDITOR 


Gutting should 
stop ‘complaining 
about everything’ 


To the editors, 


In reference to Tom Gutting’s ar- 
ticle in September 24th’s “From the 
Gutt,” in which he stated: “The prob- 
lem at Hopkins isn’t entirely because 
of our women. It’s also got a helluva 
lot to do with Hopkins men. Wearen’t 
the catches of the century, either. I'll 
be the first to admit...” 

I would like to say that the prob- 
lem isn’t the guys at Hopkins OR the 
girls at Hopkins, but rather the stu- 
dents who, regardless of gender, 
spend all their time complaining 
about everything. Have some damn 
confidence in yourselves and stop 
skirting out and using the lack of se- 
lection as an excuse. 

God knows there is plenty to go 
around, and the male social elite here 
is constantly complaining to me about 
the pressure of having to take on all 
the beautiful girls by themselves. So 
take some testosterone injections and 
come help the effort. Maybe I am just 
alittle biased because I am a Fiji, and 
our house is always full of such radi- 
ant beautiful ladies, but I see some 
others during the day too (although 
sunlight can admittedly ruin some 
wonderful weekend fantasies). Lis- 
ten, I’ll admit that there are a lot of 
people here whom members of the 
opposite sex would justas soon throw 
in front of a Mack truck as take them 
homeat night, but that surely doesn’t 
go for everyone. So Gutting should 
use his column for some moral-lift- 
ing purpose and don’t be so bitter. 


Sincerely, 
Cliff Dank 


Wipper advocating 
“overpriced, 
corporate 
monotony” 

To the editors, 
btagain Tse par has Cali 


that single parents can’t raise chil- 
dren. This week, he has claimed that 


we should turn Charles Village into 


ae 


the next Towson Mall. 

Well, Eddie, we have enough malls 
in this country, and frankly I can’t 
stand to see another one. The great 
thing about Charles Village is that it 
still has small stores run by people, as 
opposed to the corporate crap that 
they shove down your face every time 
youturn onthe TV. Eddie, the people 
that run these shops have individual 
tastes and individual flavors. They 
are the ones that add diversity and 
color to this community. If you had 
your way, we'd all be drinking over- 
priced Starbucks coffee, eating crul- 
lers. Eddie, these mall stores are ev- 
erywhere. Who needs more of them? 
It’s not like they add any personality 
to the community. 

Perfect example: you could go toa 
Starbucksin Towson, get in line, wait, 
get your overpriced drink, wait, get 
your overpriced sandwich, sit down 
in the cold environment, and talk to 
your friends. Sounds okay, right? 

Or you could go to Images, a cafe 
in front of St. Paul Court, where you 
can sit down in a warm environment, 
have an even better cup of coffee for 
less, have a freshly baked pastry, 
maybe play a game of chess or check- 
ers, and even talk to the friendly 
people who work there. Images also 
has interesting books and some of the 
funniest birthday cards that I’ve ever 
seen. 

My dear Wipper, which of these 
sounds better to you? Let me guess; 
you prefer the cold, snotty, and over- 
priced corporate monotony. I hap- 
pen to prefer a little flavor. 


Sincerely, 
Daniel Grushkin 


Wipper 
“wrongfully 


accuses Images” 
To the editors, 


There are only a few times that I 





can remember being truly ashamed 
of being a Hopkins student. And this 
is the only time that I felt personally 
responsible for the actions of an un- 
informed columnist from the official 
Johns Hopkins newspaper. 

In the October 1 issue of the News- 
Letter, 1 was shocked to find Edward 
Wipper’s column unashamedly bash- 
ing the local Charles Village busi- 
nesses, particularly a small coffee/gift 
shop name Images. He obnoxiously 
criticized the store, basically saying it 
would be not much ofa loss if it dis- 
appeared. ; 

Well, Edward Wipper may be en- 
titled to his opinions and preferences. 
However, his personal opinion 
should have stayed only in his head. 
Personally, I love Images! ee 

Anyone who has ever tried their 
coffee might agree with me when I say 
it’s the best in Charles Village. The 
desserts they have are top-quality, and 
the friendly service beats any artsy- 
fartsy restaurant. And if you get tired 
ofjust sitting around and sipping cof- 
fee, you can browse through théir 
extensive gift collection, or just start 
playing chess. Truly, itisa shame that 
many of the Hopkins students have 
never been to the place, but to many 
others. Images provides a wonder- 
fully relaxing and pleasant atmo- 
sphere. 

Edward Wipper wrongfully ac- 
cused Images of being a worthless 
dump, as well as other local shops. It 
was wrong for him to think that he 
had the right to print such a narrow- 
minded view, and it was wrong for 
him to bash any of the local busi- 
nesses, i 
Hopkins and Charles Village 
stores have a long and friendly his- 
tory together, and he had no right to 
try otherwise. Because of Wipper’s 
column, we as the Johns Hopkins 
community owe a deep apology to 
the local business owners, especially 
that of Images, huey 


Sincerely, 
Sol Kwon 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





The duplicity of Felicity: The 


media marketing machine 


his past Tuesday night I 
finished with my study 
ing early and decided to 
treat myself to an hour of 
T.V. with some friends. 
Wewere just in time for Felicity, “one 
of the most anticipated shows of the 
-new season” according to The Balti- 
_more Sun’s Television Guide. We 
flicked on the tube and sat back to 
relax for a while. What followed was 
an hour of the most mindless drivel 
that I've seen since Ernest Goes To 
Camp. Actually, that’s an insult to the 
Ernest movie series. 
| _ The series premiere was the most 
farfetched scenario thatI couldimag- 
ine: A high-school senior girl plan- 
ning on going to Stanford for pre- 
med changes her plans to follow her 
crush when he writes a slightly sug- 
gestive message in her yearbook. The 
girl had spoken to him once, briefly, 
and decides to transfer to the Univer- 
sity of New York, only to ultimately 
have her boyfriend stolen by her best 
friend (all in the first episode). 

The episode contained amusing 
points primarily because of the ironic 
relations between real life and the tele- 
vision. After your RA walks into your 
room without knocking, wouldn’t 
you lock your door? Did your first- 
year lecture professors know your 
name after two weeks of school? Do 
you think that you get into someone’s 
admission files and photocopy his 
personal statement? 

It wasn’t just the unrealistic 
premise of the show that lacked in 
quality; the fact that the media could 
spew such propaganda for the pur- 
pose of the almighty buck is shock- 


JEREMYGORELICK 
SociETY’s CRITIC 


ing. According to Entertainment 
Weekly Online, Felicity will be the 
“most talked-about” and “most sen- 
sitively written adult drama” of the 
season. Whatisso sensitive about the 
show? If anything, it ridicules the ex- 
periences of college and trivializes 
them by caricaturing them ina bunch 
of glossy soap-opera wanna-bes. Or 
SES Ee SNR EERE 


The writers assume 
that society will only- 
too-readily accept 
whatever Hollywood 
presents. 


how about Gist TV, on Yahoo? They 
assert that “if TV critics gave TV 
shows letter grades, it’s likely most of 
us would award Felicity an A+” and 
that the show has such “a compelling 
premise and a charismatic cast” that 
it “will likely score high marks with 
TV viewers, especially the college 
crowd.” Why would the college crowd 
want to see itself being made fun of? 
And what does this review say about 
university students and saciety’s per- 
ception of them? Or about society in 
general? 

So, who will subject themselves to 
Felicity? Teenagers will, most likely, 





stop watching the WB after the earlier 
Buffy, the Vampire Slayer. College stu- 
dents might watch occasionally, if 
only to laugh at the inaccuracies in 
the representation. Adults will watch 
comedies falling in the same time slot 
(like Just Shoot Me or Spin City). 

But, question the logic of the show 
foralittle while. Wouldanyone smart 
enough to get into Stanford, anyone 
inspired enough to study to get in, 
throw it away for a guy that talked to 
her ONE TIME and wrote ONE lousy 
MESSAGE to her in four years? Then 
again, anyone who sits around for 
most of her life talking into a tape 
recorder and waiting for a response 
deserves what she gets. And as for the 
title of the show, try “Duplicity”; the 
premises and scenarios are mislead- 
ing and deceitful, unless the produc- 
ers know something we don’t. 

The writers assume that society 
will only-too-readily accept what- 
ever Hollywood presents. The con- 
sumer society has arguably dropped 
down to a low-level when as much 
concern is given to the outfits of 
newscasters as to whatthey have to 
say. Equally distressing is the fact 
that political candidate Eileen 
Rehrmann received more attention 
during her end-of-candidacy an- 
nouncement than during the rest of 
her campaign simply because the 
special broadcast cut into the 
middle of the daytime soap-operas. 
Now is the time to express an inter- 
est in a higher level of integrity and 
intelligence in our television shows 
— or time to collapse back on the 
couch for another episode of “Du- 
plicity.” 





Genetic testing is playing with fire 


icture this. Your spouse 

and you have a daughter, 

and you decide to have an 

other child. More specifi- 

cally, you decide to have a 
boy in order to complete the perfect 
American family. In this day and age, 
people can choose their hair color 
with dyes, their eye color with col- 
ored contacts, the bone structure of 
their face with cosmeticsurgery, their 
weight with liposuction; today’s soci- 
ety is all about choices, right? 

Well, now you can choose the sex of 
your baby with a sperm selection pro- 
cess that guarantees a 93% certainty 

‘rate for having a girl, and a slightly 
lower rate for having a boy. The ques- 
_tion is, is this really such a good idea? 
Do you really want your ob/gyn play- 
ing God? What ever happened to not 
“wanting to even know the sex of your 
child until it was born? 
_ This pick-a-sex method of family 
planning has some serious repercus- 
sions, not the least of which is the pos- 
» sible effects on world population. His- 
“tory shows that even great loss of male 
life, for example asa result of war, does 
not lower the population at all. Just 
look at our parents generation. Post- 
“World War II, there was a population 
“explosion generally knownas the Baby 
_Boom. However, if you were to see the 


The world’s most expensive Pandora's box 


t’s enough to make any old- 
school socialist quiver with de 
light and anticipation: A pow- 
erful, multinational entity 
Ah... which exists solely to redistrib- 
“ute income from the rich and power- 
ful to the poor and needy. It’s been 
»with us since 1944, andin the next few 
years it may perish in a veritable an- 
-eurysm of lost capital. What could 
this mysterious organization be? Yes, 
that’s right, it’s the International 
‘Monetary Fund! 
at But wait, youask, isn’the IMF more 
_of a capitalist tool of the bourgeois? 
- That’s whereit gets complex. The IMF 
_was bornas the bastard child of mod- 
- ern economics, and now its mixed 
heritage is causing its downfall. Un- 
fortunately, it may drag the entire 
global economy with it. ; 
A quick recap for the econom1- 
cally impaired: The IMF is an inter- 
national organization which sd 
_ toget developing nations to open their 
Dictasts to the forces of capitalism. 
_ The IMF does this by giving its target 
countries multibillion dollar loans, 
_ which are almost never paid back. 
_ Funding for the IMF comes mostly 
from first-world nations, particularly 
the United States and Great Britain. 
_ So, in order to inspire open : 
g bbdlica ‘talinm, the IMF redis- 
26 money from the first world 
ethird world, anidea which must 
- making Adam Smith do flipsin his 
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SHANNONARONIN 
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same decline in child bearing women 
as the decline in men as an effect of 
war, the world population numbers 
would drop drastically. Thus, the male 
to female ratio directly affects the size 
of the population. If every man out 
there got the “Daddy’s little girl” that 
A LEE RE 


If every man out there 
got the “Daddy's little 
girl’that he wanted, 
we could be playing 
with fire. 





he wanted, we could be playing with 
fire. 

At the current going rate of $2500 
a pop to pick your baby’s sex, such 
determined people are likely to abort 
if they fall into the 7% and get the 
wrongsex. Certainly they will notkeep 
the conceived child and try again. 
That would destroy their plans of the 





ALEXGIANTURC 
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coffin. 

Until the crisisin Thailand sparked 
amassive global recession (the effects 
of which we are only beginning to 
suffer), the work of the IMF seemed 
to be paying off. Investments in 
emerging markets in developing na- 
tions grew 500% between 1990 and 
1996, and the only crisis the IMF en- 
countered was the minor snafu with 
the peso in 1995, By spending money, 
or rather “loaning” it, the IMF in- 
spired others to spend money. A 
rather straightforward way ofimprov- 
ing everyone’s economy, right? 
Wrong. The Asian crisis has resulted 
in a series of capital flight, in which 


>». 


perfect family. No matter what your 
opinions on abortion are, it would 
not be morally acceptable in almost 
any circle to abort a baby because it 
was not the right sex. 

The scariest thing is, it doesn’t stop 
here. Scientists are working on ways to 
select your child’s weight, hair color, 
IQ, temperament, etc. What happened 
tonatural selection? That seems to have 
worked well for the past few billion 
years. 

What happened to parents that 
cooed over their child no matter 
what? What happened to just want- 
ing to create something that was 
naturally a part of you, instead of 
some genetically engineered freak? 
And what about the resulting sib- 
ling rivalry? Can you imagine the 
conversation between a brother and 
sister, one who was genetically en- 
gineered and the other who was not? 
“Mom and Dad love me better. They 
picked out Dad’s sperm for me, they 
didn’t want to have another one that 
looked like you.” 

In all seriousness though, we asa 
society need to question our beliefs 
on just how far we want to allow 
medicine to go. Otherwise, we could 
end up breeding humans like dogs, 
and personally I think we are a little 
bit better than that. 


investors en masse flee a country’s 
economy. In the past, this would not 
have been a problem, as the IMF has 
always stepped in with an “aid pack- 
age,” or a multibillion dollar shot in 
the arm for the country in crisis. Rus- 
sia and Indonesia were the most re- 
cent recipients of these gifts, and they 
had no effect whatsoever. In fact, 
things have gotten so bad in Russia 
that the Russians have defaulted on 
their debt, a massive blow both to 
investor’s confidence and to their 
pocketbooks. Now, with the global 
economy in tatters, people are look- 
ing to blame something, anything, 
for their woes. And that blame is fall- 
ing squarely on the IMF. 

Perhaps the most practical reason 
the IMF has failed lies in the countries 
the IMF has been attempting to help. 
In many developing nations, banks 
use antiquated financial systems and 
are often government-owned. Poli- 
tics and money go hand to hand in 
many instances, and thus result in 
poor investments. In the case of Thai- 
land, the banks which were given IMF 
funds invested in government 
projects which were doomed to fail 
economically but would result in a 
political payoff, When these poor in- 
vestments came to light, every sen- 
sible investor in that country took his 
money and ran. 

Another failing of the IMF was 
conceptual in nature. Consider the 





Reach beyond Hopkins walls 


Expand your mind and step out of your comfort zone 


here’s an old saying: no 

man is an island. I have a 

new one for you: No col 

lege should be an island. 

Welcome, freshman: 
You’ve now been emerged in the 
Hopkins experience for overa month, 
Quick question for you: How many 
of you can tell me what’s going on in 
the outside world? 

College is a truly unique experi- 
ence for everyone. It is like nothing 
you've ever experienced before. 
Youre finally away from parents, fi- 
nally allowed to stay outas late as you 
want and live your life the way you 
want. However, college is something 
else. 

For those of you who haven’t real- 
ized it yet, Hopkins isa very confined 
place. The Johns Hopkins University 
is extremely secluded. Yes, we’re lo- 


| catedin Charles Village in Baltimore. 


But, with the exception of Eddie’s 
Market, Royal Farms, and the Charles 
Village Pub, how often do you actu- 
ally explore the city? Physically, the 
tendency to stay on a familiar cam- 
pus, especially one as nice and pro- 
viding as JHU, is extremely under- 
standable. For one, on campus, 
everyone knows their surroundings, 
they know other people, and they feel 
safe. 

The Homewood Campus is our 
comfort zone. However, I'd like to 


AARONGLAZER 
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challenge you all to leave your com- 
fort zone. By staying on campus, 
you’re blocking yourself off from an 
entire outside world. The world is an 
extremely interesting place. Just as 
you are learning constantly on cam- 
pus, taking evena ten-minute stroll is 
an educational experience in itself. 
Go walk down Charles Street. Watch 
the kids playing football in front of 
the Catholic Church. Smile and say 
hito the people waiting in front of the 
park to grab the bus after working all 
day, or talk for a minute with the hot- 
dog street vendor down on 27th 
Street. Now, I know what you're go- 
ing to tell me: you don’t have time to 
take a break and just walk around. 
First of all, taking a moment to just 
wander around will make you more 
rested and better prepared for your 
studies. And secondly, it will give you 
a better perspective on your life. You 
can have a chance to meet the people 
youll be helping when you get to 
medical school, or you can actually 
watch how the things you'll be engi- 
neering get used in real life. 

And for you Arts and Sciences 
non-pre-Med majors (yes, we really 


do exist), go explore the people you 
study about in all your humanities 
classes. Most of all, you'll have a 
chance to experience the outside 
world and to realize that there’s more 
tolife than simply studying and work- 
ing. 
For that matter, how many of you 
are up to date on current events? Has 
anyone been watching the news or 
reading a newspaper? Well, those of 
you who are reading this article, 
you've gotten a start. Now you just 
need to go read a paper that tells you 
what’s going on in the outside world. 
[realize this isn’t of importance to all 
of you, and that’s fine. It’s not a nec- 
essary part of life — butitsure as heck 
makes it more interesting, especially 
for those of you who knew what was 
happening in the outside world in 
your Pre-Hopkins life. So give it a 
shot; pick up a newspaper or flip the 
lounge TV from sports to CNN for 
once. 
Hopkins is a truly amazing school. 
It hasgreatacademicsand great people. 
Unfortunately, the only thing it lacks is 
a connection to the outside world, and 
it is up to you to make that connection. 
So next time you wanta break from the 
terror of Biochemistry or just decide 
you want to see what elseis out there, go 
violate your comfort zone. Become an 
explorer and go visit the outside world. 
You never know what you might find. 


Letter from professor an insult 
to students and their intelligence 


arlier this year, I received 
in my mailboxaletter from 
Professor Steven Zucker of 
the mathematics depart- 
ment addressed to the 
Class of 2002. Iam not sure whether I 
should feel disappointed in the mail 
system at JHU for delivering mailtoa 
member of the wrong class or fortu- 
nate that I was able to read first-hand 
one of the most ridiculous items of 
junk mail to ever land in my mailbox. 

The letter begins by stating that 
“every dean and faculty member at 
JHU wants you to succeed.” Ishould 
certainly hope so. This tautology 
and blatant lack of subtlety at once 
set off my warning bells. This dicta- 
torial tone was not at all comfort- 
able. 

But I still read on. The end of the 
opening address explains how suc- 
cess will not be given to me, the 
student, but instead that I will be 
tested whether or not I “want suc- 
cess enough that I will ‘pay the 
price” for it. What price should I 
pay? Is he referring to my tuition 
bill? He seems to be suggesting that 
there is something I am missing, 
that there is some extreme level of 
loss and sacrifice through which I 
will need to suffer in order to arrive 
at “success”. Whatever happened 
to plain old studying? 

Nextcamethecoup de grace: “Some 
tips about college math courses.” 

Zucker Point Number 1. “The 


mission of the agency: to inspire glo- 
bal capitalism and open markets. 
One of the most basic tenets of capi- 
talism is that governments should 
not modify or interfere in the trans- 
fer of goods and monies. The IMF, 
with its massive aid packages, loans, 
and outright donations has resulted 
in trillions of dollars of government 
intervention since its inception in 
1944. As Adam Smith said, govern- 
ment intervention, no matter what 
its intents and aims, always results 
in economic damage. The IMF is 
thus little more than a poorly-de- 
vised paradox, an agency whose 
very existence works against its 
goals. 

What should be done about the 
IMF? The prevailing view in the 
United States is that it should be 
abolished. Most of the House Re- 
publicans, and even some Demo- 
crats, are vehemently against the 18 
billion dollar aid package the Presi- 
dent has requested to bail out the 
agency. Considering that the IMF is 
to blame for our impending eco- 
nomic woes, this seems like a rea- 
sonable proposition. After all, the 
best way to foster global capitalism 
is not to have a government agency 
in charge of it, but instead (to bla- 
tantly steal from the Wealth of Nations) 
to let the Invisible Hand do its thing. 
And, unlike the IMF’s cash-hungry ap- 
petites, the Invisible Hand is free. 
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CHRISLANGBEIN 
IRRITATED 


great majority of you were taught in 
high school at the level of students 
much weaker than yourself, and with 
aspirations much lower than college.” 
I’m not sure whether it was intended 
as an insult, or whether it just came 
out that way. But I do know that by 
openly suggesting that the “major- 
ity” of Hopkins students were taught 
atan inferior level he is speaking with- 
out ever considering reality for even 
the briefest of moments. 

Not only do many students come 
from extremely renowned high 
schools, but almost all of them enter 
Hopkins having taken AP coursesand 
tests. AP level material, by its very 
definition, is challenging and is, un- 
der many circumstances, considered 
to be equivalent to college-level ma- 
terial. Yes, even JHU gives college- 
level credit to entering freshman for 
work done in high school and suc- 
cessful scores on AP tests. Therefore, 
the school does not consider much 
high school work to be in any way 
inferior. In fact, they admit us almost 
exclusively on the basis ofhigh school 
work. 

Even ifit were true that some indi- 
viduals with whom we, the students, 
attended high school may have had 
somewhat “lower” aspirations, what 
does that have to do with our ability 
to learn here at JHU? 

The answer: nothing. 

Zucker Epiphany Number 2. “It 
is your responsibility to learn the 
material of the course.” Exqueeze 
me? I get the feeling most “Profes- 
sors” are given that title upon the 
understanding that they will teach. 
Merriam Webster seems to agree 
with me, and I would wager that 
just about every other undergradu- 
ate Professor in the university would 
agree with me, too. I am certainly 
confident that all of the students 
do. 

Now, Professor Zucker might tell 
me that I have a mistaken under- 
standing of what it is to “teach”. 
But, as far as I know, taking no re- 
sponsibility, for helping the stu- 
dents learn the material and main- 
taining an antagonistic attitude 
towards education and the student 
that one is expected to educate — as 
reflected in the letter — does not 
constitute teaching by any rational 
definition. 

‘In another sense, this second 
point violates a few notions of com- 
mon sense. I will explore one right 
now by pointing out that I am pay- 
ing $32,000.00 per year to attend 
JHU. About $20,000.00 of that sum 
is for tuition, part of which, pre- 
sumably, pays professors’ salaries. 
| am not paying for my teachers to 
not teach. Rather, I am paying for 
them to do their best to teach me 
what I have signed up to be taught. 
Makes sense, doesn’t it? 

Further, if1 am expected to learn 
the material myself, then why am I 
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taking the course? Why am I attending 
Johns Hopkins? In addition, I question 
howJHU can advertise that, ifprospec- 
tive students attend, they could be 
taught by some of the most elite profes- 
sors in the nation when at least one of 
those professors appears to have no 
interest in teaching whatsoever. 

Edifying Zucker Moment Num- 
ber 3. “The responsibility of moti- 
vation for learning the material rests 
ultimately with you.” This point I 
might actually agree with if Profes- 
sor Zucker didn’t try so hard to 
make it sound like I’m only here to 
sit on my butt and do my best not to 
learn the material. Does he really 
think that little of his students? Is 
each and every one of them (or, at 
least, his unspecified “majority” of 
them) so lazy in his eyes that he 
expects them to simply not read the 
textbook at all? I certainly hope not. 

In fact, his opening statement that 
I was accepted because I was “moti- 
vated to succeed” contradicts his 
own statement and implication that 
I am, in fact, not motivated one bit. 

Moment of Clarity 4: “You are 
capable of learning the easier mate- 
rial in the course largely on your 
own.” What is or is not considered 
“easier material” is clearly a subjec- 
tive determination. And, of course, 
to the professor, all of the material 
should be “easier.” Again, ask why 
I am taking the course if I am ex- 
pected to learn much of it on my 
own anyway. 

Professor Zucker then closes his 
note by signing, “With best wishes 
for success.” That comment might 
have been what set this all off for 
me. The fact that he obviously has 
no respect for his students, has sug- 
gested that they are in many ways 
inferior, lazy, irresponsible and 
unmotivated and then signs “Best 
wishes” strikes me as contradictory 
in some blatantly obvious sense. 

What might be even more dis- 
turbing is that Dean Roseman of 
Academic Advising appears to agree 
with Zucker. It was with her bless- 
ing that these letters of “advice” 
were distributed. I sincerely hope 
that professors are not encouraged 
by the administration, as they seem 
to be here, to avoid taking responsi- 
bility for teaching material to the 
students. 

And I don’t like to have these 


negative concerns about any mem- | 


ber of the Hopkins faculty. I have 
never had the pleasure of being in 
any of Professor Zucker’s classes, 
and all of my Professors and in- 


structors at JHU have been excel- — 


lent. I could never have asked for 
better, and I often felt privileged by 
the opportunity to be taught by 
them. ; bya 
In a more general sense, my con- 
cern in writing this letter is that the 
administration should not be encour- 


aging this kind of attitude on the part — 


of the professors. Such an demeanor | 
regarding education makes the uni- 
versity look bad and is certainly det- 


rimentaltotheprocessoflearningand _ 
education. ae ce see 

‘ yet *. 
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Field Hockey bounces back from loss 


Sophomore right wing Amy Bruschi is expected to be out for another week 


BY CARA GITLIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The field hockey team got off to an 
early lead at Haverford on Saturday 
but was unable to hold on and lost, 4- 
3. The team had scored three unan- 
swered goals in the first half. 

SophomoreLauren Carney scored 
the first goal with 
17:32 left in the 
first period. 
Betsy Lombardo 
gave the team a 
2-0 lead ten min- 
utes later. Ashley 
Dawkins score 
put the team up 
by three with 
4:39 left in the 
first. It looked 
liked they were headed for an easy 
conference win. 

However, in the second half, their 
offense was shut down. Haverford 
scored three unanswered goals of their 
own to tie the score. Regulation 
passed with the score still tied, and 
after double overtime the score was 
still 3-3. This forced the game to be 
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decided by penalty strokes. The team 
was “very confident” going into the 
penalty shot phase, said Coach Megan 
Callahan because goalie “Kelly 
[Hoffman] is extremely good at sav- 
ing penalty shots.” 

The team had not practiced taking 
penalty shots a lot because it is “not 
something that happens often,” said 
CeOnmas Celt 
Callahan. It was 
the first time in 
Ge Oates hi 
Callahan’s two 
yearsas the field 
hockey coach at 
JHU thatagame 
was decided in 
this manner. 

Carney took 
the first penalty 
shot, and she scored. The first 
Haverford player made her shot, also. 
Both teams missed their next shot, 
but freshman Camille Fesche scored 
on JHU’s third opportunity. 

The next Haverford player then 
scored and it remained tied. Again, 
both teams missed their next penalty 
attempt. Ashley made her shot, but 
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Field Hockey turned to the bench to improve to 4-1 in the Conference. 


Cross Country readies for State Championships 


SPECIAL TO News LETTER 


The Hopkins’ Men’s Cross Coun- 
try Team traveled to scenic New En- 
gland to participate in the Tufts Invi- 
tational outside of Boston. 

Under blue skies and perfect tem- 
peratures the team took on two na- 
tionally ranked D III teams, Tufts and 
Amherst, as well as three non-divi- 
sion three school, Bentley, Northeast- 
ern and UMass-Lowell. 

The Blue Jays looked to assert 
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—Morningstar ratings for 

the CREF Global Equities Account, 
CREF Equity Index Account, 
and CREF Growth Account* 


themselves as a powerhouse, but at 
this meet the team floundered. The 
team finished sixth behind the com- 
petition. But despite the non-spec- 
tacular team performance, there were 
some impressive individual perfor- 
mances on the tough course. 

The team was led by senior Jim 
“Grout” Lancaster. A semi-home- 
coming for Lancaster, he covered the 
course in 27:38 to place 27th. Follow- 
ing behind Lancaster was sophomore 
Drew Kitchen, who took 34th (28:02). 


__S&P and Moody's 
rating for TIAA™* 


that was the last goal JHU would 
score. They missed their final five at- 
tempts, and Haverford scored on 
their sixth opportunity to take the 
game, 4-3. 

“We have to acknowledge what 
happened, but we really want to for- 
get it. We simply lost our intensity.” 
said Coach Callahan. “We let them 
come back and the momentum 
flowed their way even though we were 
a better-skilled team.” 

“It’s tough when you lose a game 
in strokes,” said freshman Diana 
Ordes, “because you played your 
heart out in the game and it’s hard to 
judge the better team by” penalty 
shots. “We all took [the loss] really 
bad,” said Ordes 

Hoffman had eleven saves in the 
game. Backup goalie Katie Reytar 
had four, all in the second half. 
Hoffman only needed to make two 
saves in the first half to hold 
Haverford scoreless. 

On Tuesday, JHU took on West- 
ern Maryland at home. This was also 
a conference game. Callahan charac- 
terized them “asa traditionally physi- 
calteam.” JHU was still without their 
starting right wing, Amy Bruschi, 
whose broken finger required sur- 
gery, and they were also missing an- 
other starter, left wing Ashley 
Robbins. Betsy Lombardo started in 
place of Robbins and Diana Ordes 
replaced Bruschi. 

Western Maryland jumped out to 
an early 1-0 lead with 8:42 gone in the 
first half. Neither team scored 
throughout the remainder of the first 
half. Coach Callahan felt that “the 
team was doing good things, but we 
needed to do the things with more 
intensity... We needed to be more ag- 
gressive.” JHU controlled the ball for 
the majority of the first half, but the 


New Englander Matt Wisnioski 
was the third Jay in, taking 42nd, cov- 
ering the course in 28:22. Mike 
“Cletus” Wortley tagged in as the 
fourth Jay home. Wortley, who has 
struggled this season, ran his best race 
of the season, taking 28th in a time of 
28:31. Also continuing to impress was 
freshman Susumu Miura, who placed 
52nd (28:39). 

This coming weekend, the team 
will look to regroup and travel to 
Columbia to participate in the Mary- 


.. America’s 
Top Pension Fund.” 


—Money Magazine, January 1998 


— William Ravdin, TIAA-CREF Participant 


HIGH MARKS FROM 
MORNINGSTAR, S&P, MOODY’S, 
MONEY MAGAZINE AND BILL. 


\ A J. take a lot of pride in gaining high marks 
from the major rating services. But the fact 

is, we're equally proud of the ratings we get every 

day from our participants. Because at TIAA-CREF, 


ensuring the financial futures of the education and 


research community is something that goes beyond 


stars and numbers. 


We became the world’s largest retirement orga- 
nization’ by offering people a wide range of sound 


investments, a commitment to superior service, and 
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insurance and mutual fund industries’"* 

With TIAA-CREF, you'll get the right choices — 
and the dedication —to help you achieve a lifeame 


of financial goals. The leading experts agree. 


Find out how TIAA-CREF can help you build a 


Ensuring the future 
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comfortable, financially secure tomorrow. 
Visit our Web site at www.tiaa-cref.org or call 
us at 1 800 842-2776. 
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team was being “a little too selfless” 
said Callahan and she felt they needed 
to take more shots. “We knew we 
could beat this team,” said Ordes. The 
team concluded their half-time break 
with a cheer of “Intensity!” 

They came out very strong in the 
second half, and 7:42 into the period 
freshman Camille Fesche tied the 
score at one off a corner off assists by 
sophomore Lauren Carney and se- 
nior Alexis Pennotti. 

They took the lead for good seven 
minutes later when freshman Beth 
Pollock scored her fourth goal of 
the season to tie Dawkins for the 
team lead. Pennottiand Fesche both 
assisted on the goal. JHU never 
looked back, and Western Mary- 
land, sensing the shift in momen- 
tum, called a time-out with 16:03 
left to play. 

With 11:20 left in the game, Diana 
Ordes scored to give JHU a two-goal 
lead. Lacey Muhlfeld scored the final 
goal of the game with 4:52 to go to 
make the score 4-1. Dawkins was 
credited with the assist. Hoffman 
made six more saves in the game. She 
now has 79 saves on the year while 
allowing only ten goals. 

Pennotti needs only four more as- 
sists to break the JHU career record. 
Jennifer Kenoian, who played from 
1984-1986, has the record with 19 as- 
sist in the 1986 season. Pennotti is 
tied for second with 15 right now. She 
is also within reach of the single sea- 
son record of nine. Her two assists in 
the Western Maryland game gave her 
six for the season. 

Theteam nowhasan overall record 
of 6-3, 4-1 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. Bruschiis expected to be out for 
another week. Robbins, who has a 
stress fracture in her right shin, could 
miss two weeks of action. 


land State Championships. At last 
year’s State Meet, the team took sec- 
ond, falling to Frostburg State. This 
year the challenge will be more daunt- 
ing, as Frostburg has risen to number 
16 in the nation. While the team may 
not be able to beat FSU, they hope to 
make the meet interesting and place 
no lower than second. 

Savoring the delights of a week- 
end off, the women’s cross country 
team put their free time to good use 
by running the Race for the Cure, an 
annual race held in the Inner Harbor 
to raise money for breast cancer re- 
search. 

The Blue Jays hoped to avoid the 
chilly weather of the north, opting 
not to run in the Tufts Invitational in 
Boston, but Baltimore lived up to its 
name and provided a chilly, drizzling 
morning for the Race for the Cure. 

The team however, remained op- 
timistic about running a road race 
simply for the fun of it, without pres- 
sure, and came out well with fast times 
and t-shirts to show off, as well as 
enjoying downtown Baltimore with- 
out the traffic. Another added benefit 
was the post-race goodies of ice- 
cream, sandwiches, periogies, bagels, 
donuts and fruit that the team de- 
voured with delight. 

The Blue Jays’ next race is at 
Howard Community College on Sat- 
urday, October 10 for the Maryland 
State Championships. 

The team looks forward to the re- 
turn of Freshman Sonia “MIA” 
Cohen, as well as fielding a healthy 
team with Senior co-captain Katy 
Hsieh, Sophomore Heather Relyea, 
Junior Jenn Glosser, Freshman Mary 
Stahley, and Cohen leading the way. 
The team hopes to improve on last 
year’s high finish and prepare for the 
upcoming championship meets at 
University of Chicago and Western 
Maryland. 
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Adam Gentile rushes 
into the record books 


GEORGEWU 
ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


hinea spotlight on junior Adam 
Gentile and watch as Johns 


Hopkins’ starting running back 
converts his positive attitude into one 
of the most complete offensive forces 
in the Centennial Conference. 

“T think he is the best back in the 
league. He has excellent speed and 
great balance. He is a complete back. 
He can block, receive, and he is a 
natural leader. I constantly see him 
come out of a pile of players,” said 
head coach Jim Margraff. 

Gentile, one of the tri-captains on 
the football team, was the featured 
tailback last Friday. After recovering 
from an injury and sharing playing 
time with several fellow running 
backs, Gentile took the extra carries 
for all they were worth. 

He rushed for a career-high 176 
yards and three touchdowns in just 
three quarters to lead the Jays to a 52- 
35 victory over Gettysburg. His per- 
formance earned him Centennial 
Conference Offensive Player-of-the- 
Week honors. 

“(The game] felt great. We were 
prepared to have arunning game like 
that, with the passing game coming 
around so well. Our offensive line is 
the best we’ve ever had. They have 
been blowing people of the ball. It’s 
hard not to do well,” said Gentile, 
who stated that he was “nota big stats 
guy and that his basic goal is the team 
goal.” 

The team goal being to win a first- 
ever Centennial Conference champi- 
onship anda trip to the playoffs. Gen- 
tile is helping to make it happen with 
his love for the game. He brings his 
positive attitude to every practiceand 
game and has led by example. 

“T have always been taught that 
practice doesn’t make perfect, per- 
fect practices makes perfect. I think 
the team thinks I’m doing a good job 
as a leader. I think everyone leads by 
example and people see my love for 
the game and that breeds good 
things,” said Gentile. 

In addition, Gentile also shined 
brighter than the Bullet’s Paul Smith, 
who entered the game as the third- 
leading rusher in the nation. 

“[Adam’s] performance was ter- 
rific. It was exactly what we hoped for 
and expected from him. Hewas prob- 
ably ready to be the featured back 
against Kings Point, but we played all 
three running backs. Adam presents 


alot to the defenders, he gives us a lot 
of options,” said Margraff. 

Gentile’s playing days began when 
hewasjust nine years old, while Adam 
was still a gymnast. 

“I was a gymnast from age two to 
10. When I was nine, I started playing 
football in the backyard. My father 
was not too crazy about that, so he 
made mea deal. I started playing ina 
league and got out of the backyard,” 
said Gentile. 

Following in the footsteps of his 
father, who played semi-pro football 
in Brooklyn, Adam has been a run- 
ning back since the very beginning. 
In fact, Diana and Samuel Gentile 
have been to every one of their son’s 
games. 

“I have a great relationship with 
my parents. Now that my younger 
brother (also a running back) is play- 
ing in high school, my parents split 

when we both have games on thesame 
day. Icall them every night. Ineed my 
family to do anything,” said Gentile. 

Gentile is an economics majorand 
hopes to pursue a career in finance in 
Wall Street. “I like economics a lot. I 
want to work in New York, so that I 
can live in New Jersey,” said he said. 

Gentile’s career rushing total is 
now 1,346 yards, which is just 215 
yards shy of the top 10 on the all-time 
rushing list at JHU. Also, his three 
touch downs give him 13 rushing TDs 
in his career, which ties him with Os- 
car Garcia (1957-59) for the seventh 
on the all-time list at JHU. 

“I never go out and don’t think 
that we are going to win and I’m go- 
ing to play well. I have the utmost 
confidence in myself and the team. 
You play in games the way you play in 
practice, so I always practice and play 
as hard as I can and it rubs off on 
others,” commented Gentile on his 
style. 

His 67-yard touchdown run in the 
fourth quarter against Kings Point 
was the longest run by a Hopkins 
player since November 14, 1992, when 
Hari Lymonwent79 yards for atouch- 
down in a 21-9 win over Western 
Maryland. 

Gentile is currently second in the 
Centennial Conference in rushing 
(97.5 yards/game), third in all-pur- 
pose yards (109.2 yards/game), and 
third in scoring (7.5 points/game). In 
addition, his 6.8 yards per carry is the 
highest among the top 10 rushers in 
the Centennial Conference. 

“Adam is a very positive person. 
Whenever we recruit, he can’t under- 
stand why anyone would not want to 
come here,” said Margraff. 





I think I stepped in poo, again 
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espite the fact that the 

neighborhood dogs are 

helping fertilize the re- 

seeded field, the flag 

football season rages 
on. 

For those who can’t stand the smell 
of dog crap, the volleyball season will 
be underway shortly. Sign-upsare due 
on Oct. 8 for the co-ed dorm, frater- 
nity and open leagues. Teams can 
have as few as 2 players (6 max ona 
court at a time) and games will be 
held from 8pm - 11pm in the back 
gym. For the rest of us, the last week 
of the season had some interesting 
highlights. \ 

The Fab Frosh: Although many of 


the freshman teams are having diffi- _ 


culty adjusting to the speed of flag 


football, Sylvester house continues to 
represent. By finishing undefeated in 
their league, the only freshman team 
to do so, they guaranteed themselves 
a top four seed in the upcoming play- 
offs, 

Sophomore slump, my ass: The 
cream of the Sophomore crop re- 
sides in Wolman 2/3 West and 
McCoy 5. . 

Wolman, led by the gritty play of 
Scott Canna, Brad Forringer and the 
inspired cheerleading of Vinny 
Howard, 2/3 West is on their way to 
an undefeated season. 

McCoy 5 is led by the supreme 
quaterbacking of Jamie Terranova. 
With Terranova at the helm, McCoy 
5 scores more often that Derek Jeter 
in a NYC nightclub (go Cleveland!!!) 
and are on their way to an undefeated 
season aswell. tees Ms 

Clash of the Titans: The two un- 
defeated teams in the open league, 
Beer 30 and Crimson Tyde will meet 


\ 
” 
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this week to determine bragging 
rights and the top seed in the play- 
offs. 

Beer 30 has a significant height 
advantage over the rest of the league 
(their smallest playeris6’1") buthave 
yet to face a team with as much speed 
as the Tyde, led by quarterback Brian 
Foster and defensive lineman Paul 
Young. Should be a matchup for the 
ages. 

SAE and Alpha Delta Phi (Wa Wa) 
continue their dominace in the fra- 
ternity league as each team is on their 
way to an undefeated season (they 
tied 12-12 in the first game of the 
year). 68 jo tek 

Needless to say, the flag football — 
season will provide more excitement 
for the time it takes to get involved 
than theaverage club. So, underclass- 
men, come out and support your — 
floormates and see suee serena 
about. Oh, and watch out for the dog 
shit on your left. P i, 
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Use your AT&T Student Advantage Card as your calling card. 
It’s just 20¢ a minute. And you won't get saddled with hidden per call service charges. 


You ‘may be using your AT&T Student Advantage Card for the student discounts. 
: But are you using it as your calling card? If not, why not? It’s just 20¢ a minute? 
24 hours a day. With no per call service charge on all domestic calls you dial 
: yourself using |-800 CALL ATT. There’s no monthly fee. And no gimmicks either. 
a If you don't have one yet, call | 800 654-0471, and mention code 59915 or visit 
r www.att.com/college/np.htm| 


bh To see how much you'll save, just read between the lines. 


AT&T Student AT&T Student Sprint 
Advantage Card | FONCARD | Advantage Card | FONCARD 


Service charge o¢ 


Cost per minute 20¢ 


. Total 8 minute call $ } .60 $3.70 $ | .60 $ i 10 


Sprint Sense College Plan Stand Alone FONCARD Option A. Rates as of 7/1/98. 
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CALENDAR 


Saturday 
Football @Ursinus, 1:00 p.m 
X-Country @MD Championships, TBA 
F. Hockey vs. Notre Dame @ home, 11a.m 
Mens Soccer @ Salisbury, 3:00p.m. 
Water Polo @ Navy, TBA 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


Looking forward to the winter? While the Ca- 
nadians can be happy that the hockey season 
is set to start next week, those Americans 
among us who have basketball on the brain 
might soon be disappointed. In addition to 
the fact that Michael Jordan will probably not 
return, the whole sport may not either. Dis- 
cussions to end the lockout have not resumed. 
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In the midst of his career-high 176 yards, runningback Adam Gentile leads the team to a 52-35 thrashing. 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins football team 
rebounded well from their first loss 
of the season with an offensive bar- 
rage last week, outscoring the Bullets 
from Gettysburg, 52-35. 

JHU had many stars on the day, 
but on offense there was none bigger 
than junior runningback Adam Gen- 
tile who rushed for a career-high 176 
yards on 23 carries, and was named 
the Centennial Conference Offensive 
Player-of-the-Week for his efforts. 

“J think he’s the best back in the 
league,” Coach Jim Margraff said 
flatly. “I wouldn’t trade him for any- 

one.” Gentile ran for more yards than 





FOOTBALL 


HOME 


Hopkins (3-1) 


VISITOR 


Gettysburg 


Gettysburg’s Paul Smith, who is the 
leading running back in the nation. 
Smith ran for 167 yards himself, how- 
ever he did so on more carries and 
only scored one touchdown, to 
Gentile’s three. Gentile re-injured his 
knee in the third quarter of the game, 
but the injury is not serious, as he was 
already practicing on it last Tuesday. 











Gentile was not the only weapon 
on offense, however, as the 
Hopkins’ quarterback tandem once 
again proved that two quarterbacks 
do not have to be a problem. Each 
QB led the team to a score on his 
first drive and both combined fora 
total of 199 yards. 

Special teams was also a factor. 
After a Gettysburg touchdown, early in 
the second quarter, Harrison Bernstein 
took thekickoffand returned it 92 yards 
for a touchdown, the first of his career 
and the first in 20 years for the Blue Jays 
who took the lead, 17-7 and seemed 
firmly in command. 

It was the defense, however, that 
seemed to trip up in this game. Un- 
characteristically, Hopkins gave up 


two touchdowns in a span of seven 
minutes after the return to let 
Gettysburg back into the game. Only 


a late scoring play on a pass from | 


junior quarterback Wayne Roccia to 
Mitch Syp, prevented Hopkins from 
going into the locker room at half- 
time on the shorter end. 

“We counted on our offense to pull 
us through,” Margraff said, after ad- 
mitting that it was usually the defense 
that sets the tone. “It was fun though — 
knowing that you have to score and 
having the confidence that you will.” 

The scoring barrage did not stop 
in the first half as the Blue Jays took 
the opening kick of the second ses- 
sion and went 64 yards on five plays, 
the drive culminating in a two-yard 
TD-run by Gentile. After the defense 
allowed another Gettysburg touch- 
down, the offense took over the game 
once again, as Jamie Monica hit Sam 
Skinner on a 42-yard pass play that 
set up another touchdown. 

At this point, it was again the de- 
fense that sputtered, giving up three 
big plays in another drive that led toa 
Gettysburg score, making it a three- 
point game, 38-35. The Blue Jays of- 
fense and special teams, however, 
came through once again. 

In place of the now-injured Gen- 
tile, Scott Martorana ripped off a se- 
ries of big runs thatled to seven points. 
On the ensuing kickoff, Hopkins 
causeda Paul Smith fumble whichled 
to another touchdown and sealed 
Gettysburg’s fate. 

“There are a few adjustments we 
havetomake,” Margraffadmitted. “But 
they played their best game of the year. 
The fact that we can take that and still 
come out on top—well, I’m pretty ex- 
cited.” Hehasaright tobe excitedas the 
Blue Jaystravel this Saturday to Ursinus, 
still undefeated in the conference. 


Womens Soccer dominates homestand 


) 


BY CHARBEL BARAKAT 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter ~ 


Franklin & Marshall and Messiah 
Colleges are probably having a hard 





JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 
With two more wins, soccer moves closer to title. 


time remembering 
their own names, 
much less where all 
those flying soccer 
balls were coming 
from, after the pum- 
meling handed to 
them this past week by 
the women’s soccer 
team. The latest vic- 
tims of the resurgent 
Hopkins juggernaut, 
F&M and Messiah 
were dimissed 4-0 and 
1-0 by the Blue Jays’ 
potent offense and, 
most especially, a suf- 
focating defense that 
barely allowed even a 
‘ shot on goal. 
The victory against 
F&M capped off an 
undefeated four-game 


homestand, from 
which the Jays 
emerged with an over- 


all record of 6-2 and 
4-0 in conference play. 
The victory against 
Messiah further im- 
proved their record to 
a strong 7-2. 

On October 3, 
Hopkins found itself rounding out 
their homestand against the Diplo- 
mats of Franklin & Marshall. The Blue 
Jays were out for blood against the 
only team in their conference to which 


they suffered defeat last season, by a 
margin of 1-0. 

Sarah Parola opened the scoring 
with a scorching shot past the out- 
stretched arms of the Diplomat 
goalkeeper. The first goal of the 
game was the 30th of Parola’s ca- 
reer, leaving her within two goals of 
JHU’s all-time record of 32. Sarah 
Parsons soon added her third goal 
in as many games, after which the 
dead-eye aim of Courtney Walker 
helped knock in another, as the Jays 
walked into the locker at halftime 
with a 3-0 lead. 

Not having relinquished so large a 
lead this season, as the second half 
began, Hopkins seemed intent on 
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closing out the game by relying on its 
punishing defense to shut the door 
on the Diplomats. They did just that, 
as throughout the second half, F&M 
could barely find an open shot on 


goal, much less score. When Lindsay | 


Vodoklys shot home her second goal 
of the season, the lead lengthened to 


its final margin of 4-0, with both | 


teams knowing the game was over. 

The Blue Jays’ first road game 
since September 16 took them to 
Messiah College. Given the Jays’ 
successes of late, it might have been 
expected that they would take it to 
the Messiah team early and often. 
As it happened, Messiah proved a 
tough match for Hopkins coming 
at them with a strong attack. The 
game turned into a defensive 
struggle, with a lone goal by Sarah 
Parsons, the team’s hot player of 
late, settling the final score at 1-0. It 
was Parsons’ fourth goal in her last 
four games, which, combined with 
her three assists, make her the 
team’s second leading point scorer 
with 11. 

Sarah Parola leads the team with 
20 points on 10 goals, with Parsons 
in second, and possessing the third 
highest point total, Courtney Walker, 
with 8. 

Currently, the Jays hold the lead 
in their conference but the most cru- 
cial games lie ahead. Coming just 
before a tough stretch to end the sea- 
son, their next two games against 
Haverford and Western Maryland 
are must-win and should-win situa- 
tions for the Blue Jays if they hope to 
come away with a third consecutive 
Conference championship. 


Volleyball raises conference record to 4-1 


BY MEREDITH MAKE 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Last week, team captain Chrissy 
Horan incited her teammates by de- 
claring that their time for making mis- 
takes had passed and what remained 
for them to embrace was the chal- 
lenge of conference competition. At 
home on Saturday, October 3, the 
team took her advice and overpow- 
ered two Centennial rivals, 
Swarthmore and Muhlenberg, to bol- 
ster its conference record to 3-1 and 
its overall record to 11-9. 

JHU’s first victim of the afternoon 
was Swarthmore, whose team prob- 
ably felt as dismal as Baltimore’s mel- 
ancholy Saturday weather after the 
Blue Jays dismantled them in three 

mes; 15-1, 15-3, 15-13. 
It was truly a team effort as nine 


players registeredatleast onekill each 
and a 


different combination of nine 


layers all contributed at least one 


dig, Michelle Dumler was proud that 
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the team “played our game, focusing 
on our side of the net. We didn’t let 
ourselves sink to their level of play 
and that’s really important.” 

Later thatafternoon, Hopkins sent 
another Pennsylvanian college back 
home with a defeat. Though 
Muhlenbergalso beat Swarthmoreon 
Saturday in three games, they were 
unable to steal a game from JHU, and 
Hopkins dealt them the same fate they 
dealt Swarthmore, a 3-0 loss. 

Muhlenberg started the match 
with a powerful first game, allowing 
the Blue Jays to only squeak by witha 
16-14 win. Their feistiness faded af- 
ter that, however, and they could only 
muster sixteen points the rest ofthe 
match before relinquishing the last 
two games 15-8, 15-8 to Hopkins’ 
superior play. Dumler credits great 
teamwork for Hopkins success: “We 
hadalotofcommunication. We were 
abletorun our offense really quickly.” 

Mary Alexis Paul lit up the court 
with twelve kills and fourteen digs; 


“ 


Hamon offered nine kills and nine 
digs; Gleeson once again led the of- 
fense with fourteen digs, and Dumler 
added twenty-seven more assists to 
her team-leading 480 season accu- 
mulation. In addition, Paul’s perfor- 
mance earned her Centennial Player 
of the Week honors. 

Last night, Hopkins continued its 
conference run with a brilliant 3-0 
victory over rival Bryn Mawr. Though 
there were only a sprinkling of fans in 
the bleachers, the players appeared as 
motivated as ever clinching three con- 
secutive games, 15-7, 15-2, 15-3. 

Bryn Mawr made fundamental 
mistakes which Hopkins gladly 
tookadvantage of; BMC could not 
handle many serves, watching the ball 
fall lazily to the ground several times 
while each player believed the other 
had it. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of 
the net, the Blue Jays played beautiful 
volleyball and earned themselves an- 
other conference win. After three 


s 


straight conference victories and an 
overall record of 12-9 now, it ap- 
pears that Hopkins has finally found 
its groove. Coach Singleton offered 
this conclusion: “We have definitely 
gotten mentally stronger and we 
have gotten a lot stronger physi- 
cally.” As for their remaining con- 
ference games, Singleton predicted, 
“Weare going to be competitive ev- 
ery game; I feel very confident. 
Gettsyburg is our big match, but we 
have to focus on each and every game 
as they come.” 

Hamon now leads the Centen- 
nial Conference in average blocks 
per game with 1.51, and, more im- 
pressively, is ranked eleventh in the 
nation in blocks, Horan is less than 
69 digs short of reaching 1,000 for 
her career. 

Aside from the race for further 
statistical achievements, Hopkins 
continues its run at a conference 
championship on Tuesday, Octo- 


~ ber 13 at Washington College. 
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Forward Sam Steinman has contributed to Hopkins 9th ranked team. 


Mens Soccer still 
undefeated, 9-0. 


BY YONG KWON 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS NEws-LETTER 


Continuing the winning streak of 
the season, the ninth ranked Johns 
Hopkins University men’s soccer 
team (9-0) remained undefeated by 
denying St. Mary’s and Centennial 
Conference rival Muhlenberg 5-1 and 
1-0 respectively in the past week. 

With the victories, the red-hot Blue 
Jays, not only established its best start 
in program history, butalso extended 
the home-winning streak to 28 games. 

Facing the unranked St. Mary’s 
squad, the Blue Jays had no problem 
scorching goals in the net as the help- 
less Seahawks allowed five goals in 
the contest. As has been the case for 
most of the sea- 
son, the Blue Jays 
dominated the 








second half with 
three goals and 
managedtoover- | ome 
power the opPo- | Hopkins (8-0) 
nent once again. Wena 

If ihheistesk yey, 5 Y 
midfielder John St.Mary's 
Del. Monaco HOME 
scored his fifth Hopkins (9-0) 
goal of the season VISITOR 
justeightminutes | Muhlenberg 


into the game, 

then added his 

sixth later in the 

game. Freshman midfielder Ryan 
Kitzen and sophomore midfielder 
Paul Galli both scored a goal as junior 
midfielder Teddy Zingman scored his 
team-high ninth goal of the season 
and dished out his fifth assist of the 
season. 

Their second game of the week 
was circled onthe team calendar from 
the beginning of the season. Contrary 
to its misleading record, Muhlenberg 
(3-6) entered the contest as the team 
with the best chance of blemishing 
the perfect record of the Blue Jays this 
season thus far. 

“Muhlenberg was definitely the 
best team that we played so far, just as 
we expected. We played with all our 
hearts digging deep to whatever we 
had,” commented junior defense Dan 
Blynn, who tied down all-American 
Johan Hohman of the Mules. . 

“Muhlenberg, our conference ri- 
val was a big team who executed 
long throws on the field. They 
haven’t played great this year but 
Muhlenberg is always a tough team 
to play against,” said senior keeper 
Keith Millman, who posted his third 
shutout this season. 

In the 37th minute of the game, 
freshman Ryan Kitzen corralleda pass 
from Zingman and fired a shot at the 


net. The ball deflected off a Mule de- ~ 
_ fender and barely got past the keeper 


¢ 


MEN'S SOCCER 


for the only score of the gamé. The 
goal was Kitzen’s second game win- 
ner of the season and his third over- 
all. Another sensational play of the 
game was a crucial defensive save by 
Galli, who from the front of the 
goalpost, denied a liner addressed 
straight to the net. 

“Our backs (defense) were ex- 
ceptional. Especially junior Chris 
Dietrich, freshman Matt Doran, 
junior David Irwin, and Dan Blynn, 
who probably played his best game 
of the season. They were all crucial 
in stopping the Mules,” added 
Millman. 

Although the Blue Jays success- 
fully rose to the challenge Muhlenberg 
posed this past week, perhaps the 
biggest chal- 
lenge of the 
regular season 
still awaits this 
Thursdayas the 
nationally sixth 
ranked Rowan 
(8-1) attempts 
to halt the Blue 
Jays home as 
well as overall 
winning streak. 
Battle against 
Rowan should 
most likely be 
the toughest 
game on the 
team’s regular season schedule this 
year. 

“Rowan is the most athletic soccer 
team of the division. Not only that, 
they are a fast, big, and strong team. 
This will, without a doubt, present 
problems to us because we like to 
play tactical soccer rather than run 
up and down the field. So, I think it'll 
be a clash of two different styles of 
soccer,” commented Del Monaco. 

“Last year, we lost with one minute 
left in the second overtime. Also, we 
were a man short from the second 
half of the game because one of our 
players was red-flagged. We played 
well last year and came up short. This 
year they’re supposed to be just as 
good if not better so we’re preparing 
hard for this game,” said Millman, 

While much of the season is com- 
plete, the Blue Jays have not faced 
their toughest competition. This will 
most likely come against Rowan, 
which is this Thursday night. Last 
year, the Blue Jays were 6-0 before 
they faced and lost to Rowan and 
Muhlenberg back-to-back. There- 
fore, the team has only gone halfway _ 
towards proving to the league how — 
much they have imroved from last 
season. Only when the Blue Jays — 
outplay such an established team as __ 
Rowan will the 9-0 record truly. 
pict its Herculean implication, a : 
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The B Section 


Features, Arts & ENTERTAINMENT, AND MORE! * OCTOBER 8, 1998 


Shiny happy 
bathroom 





@nue 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY Of 
Wiiat’s Insipe Section B 


FOCUS 


Is that from the Gap? Check out this week’s 
Fashion Focus to catch up onthe latest from’ 
the world of fashion, and find out how 
Hopkins fits into the picture.. * B2 











FEATURES 


Tom Gutting wants to get away. To America’s 
heartlands, that is. Let him take you on a little 
tour of those redneck places that we know you 
always wanted to visit.» B3 











Did you think that the BMA only had ... paint- 
ings? You, my friend, are sadly mistaken. Read 
all about what our very own museum has to 
offer. | promise this will change your entire 
understanding of art museums. + B3 










While Agape Campus Ministry was sanitizing 
the sophomore dorms, the Atheist club was 
holding its first meeting on campus. If you 
were like the majority of us, and were very cu- 
rious as to what exactly they were going to 
talk about, turn to Cody Wilmer'’s article. BS 












A&E 


Lee Ashendorf serves up a nice slice of gossip 
pie this week with some bits and pieces about 
Ally McBeal, Roseanne Barr/Arnold/Whatever 
and The Artist formerly known as Prince. » B6 


So, you wanna get some culcha, eh? Try check- 
| ing out Center Stage in downtown Baltimore. 
Or, if techno’s your idea of cuclcha, check out 
this week's CD reviews. + B7 
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CALENDAR 
The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 
find anything from theatre shows to live 
bands to film festivals, this is the place to 
check it. New this week: a Spotlight on the 
event du jour. + B8-9 






QUIZ 
-Ithas been with you in times of stress. It has 
been with you in times of joy. But how well do 
you really know your PC? Take this Newsletter 
> quizand find out. » B12 







BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer 


In an effort to raise consciousness 
about sweatshop practices in Latin 
Americaand the United States, a coa- 
lition of various action groups spon- 
sored “Fashion Slaves: an Incident at 
the Corner of Sweat and Profit.” Held 
in Levering’s Arellano Theater last 
weekend, the feature of this alterna- 
tive fashion show was not the gar- 
ments themselves, but their making. 

. Strutting their all but haute-cou- 
ture attire, students walked the 
Arellano stage in items from The Lim- 
ited, Gap, Guess and other designer 
labels. Providing musical entertain- 
ment ona raised dias to the side of the 
stage, saxophonist John O’Brien bel- 
lowed his lamenting tunes. And in 
keeping with the glitz of an actual 
fashion show, strobe lights in green, 
red and blue flashed on stage while 


= amateur models struck their poses. 
_ Coordinated by the Student La- 


bor Action Committee (SLAC), the 
Baltimore Action for Justice in the 
Americas (BAJA) and Gimme Shel- 
ter Productions, a local independent 
theater group whose work involves 


homeless advocacy, this first-time 
theatrical event at Hopkins was, at its 
roots, a political one. 





_ “We wanted to show that a lot of 
thes that everyone wears and pur- 


hat chases as consumers in the United 





es is actually a product of sweat- 


Pin! ‘ 














BY CINDY CHANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Armed with buckets full of detergent, sponges and 
paper towels, members of Agape Campus Ministry 
courageously took on the bathrooms of Wolman and 
McCoy last Saturday, October 3rd. Fortunately, they 
emerged victorious (and relatively unscathed), despite 


the fact that, as one senior observes, “there were some 


1” 


nasty bathrooms 


But why would anyone want to risk entry into a 
stranger’s bathroom anyway, much less attempt to clean 
it? Senior David Ko gives the basic Biblical perspective 
on things: “Jesus set the example of serving one another 
by washing his disciples’ feet. We just wanted to show 
God’s love to this campus in the same way.” Senior Bruce 
Huang agrees: “We know that the underclassmen are 
busy, and we just wanted to help them out.” 

Sophomore Alex Najemy said his personal reason for 


volunteering on Saturday was because he enjoyed 


shop labor,” says graduate student 
Bill Scott, member of the SLAC and 
one of the organizers of the event. 

Christopher Powers, also an orga- 
nizer, adds, “Some of the worst sweat- 
shop labor has taken place in the gar- 
ment industry, which is why we chose 
an alternative fashion show as the 
theme.” 

Audience turnout, with approxi- 
mately 30 attendees on Saturday and 
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“Some of the worst 
sweatshop labor has 
taken place in the 
garment industry, 
which is why we 
chose an alternative 
fashion show as the 


theme." 
—CHRISTOPHER POWERS 





about 50 on Sunday, was scarce, but 
according to Powers, organizers were 
not surprised. ; 


“In general, it’s difficult to get big. 


turn-oats for political events in the 
United States and on a campus like 


Te 





cleaners 


working in the Hopkins community as a representative 
of Agape. “Most people don’t have much contact with 
groups like Agape or [InterVarsity] Christian Fellow- 
ship,” he explains, “and things like bathroom cleaning 
help promote their presence on campus.” 


Agape Campus Ministry has an Outreach Team to do 


just that. While Agape and other campus Christian fel- 


Hopkins,” he says. “We had hoped 
for more, of course we always hope 
for more, but...” 

Scott adds that his hope was not to 
attract “swarms of people,” but in- 
stead to begin a trend at Hopkins and 
nearby campuses to have more con- 
sciousness-raising events. 

Powers and Scott are both quick 
to explain, though, that they’re inten- 
tion is not to have everyone boycott 
certain manufacturers. 

“Our point was to raise conscious- 
ness about the issues,” says Powers. 
“Personally, I don’t think that a bet- 
ter kind of consumerism is gonna 
change the problem, but that what is 
needed are social movements which 
can force corporations to change their 
practices. And that’s a result of con- 
sciousness and education.” 


The term “sweatshop,” according _ 


to Powers, stems from the 19th cen- 
tury during industrialization periods 
in both Europe and the United States. 
More specifically, the word refers to 
factories where workers were subject 
to extreme exploitation, 14-hour 
workdays, “absolute minimal wages” 
and abuse. Women and children were 
the most severely affected. 
Unfortunately, the issue is still a 
concern today. “You would think 
(sweatshop labor) would have been 
abolished with all these labor laws 
and everything,” says Scott. But with 
the passage of laws like NAFTA 
(North American Free Trade Agree- 
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lowships offer introductory Bible studies for people in- 
terested in learning more about Christianity, the Out- 
reach Team focuses more on simply interacting with and 
serving the Hopkins campus. Led by seniors David Ko, 
Esther Kim and Edgar Lai, members of the team went to 
Wolman the Thursday before bathroom-cleaning day to 
publicize their services. They signed up over sixty bath- 
rooms for a task force of approximately twenty volun- 
teers. Those might seem unfair odds at first glance, but 


Najemy brushes it off, saying, “It was no real burden.” 





Q:Which future president, 
while a college student, 


loved showing off his 
manhood (which he 
nicknamed Jumbo")? 


NEWS-LETTER 


A: Lyndon B. Johnson 





CHONG LEE /NEWS-LETTER 
Top: Esther Song and Alex Najemy, members of Agape Campus Ministry, 
show God's love in more “practical” ways by serving the Hopkins cam- 
pus through bathroom cleaning. Here, they tackle a toilet. 
Bottom left: Song and Najemy, still smiling and happy after spending 
most of their afternoon in bathrooms, clean a McCoy sink. 


Also, Ko says that many people who hadn’t originally 
volunteered to clean bathrooms showed up on Saturday 
to help out. 

Reactions to the bathroom-cleaning volunteers var- 
ied. Junior Sarah Cho says, “It was nice to see [some of] the 
residents smile because they were getting their bathrooms 
cleaned.” To Najemy, however, many people apologized 
for the condition of their bathrooms or simply acted self 
conscious about the fact that others were cleaning their ' 
bathrooms. x 

The residents of one suite came out of theirroomsto {| ) 
gawk at the volunteers and their cleaning supplies. One of . 
them asked, “Umm, why are you doing this again?” When 
the volunteers replied, “To show God’s love in a practical 
way,” the residents nodded knowingly, mumbling things 
about “laying your lives down, sacrificing for others.” 


“Do whatever you need to do,” they said finally, before 


CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 


Behind-the-scenes fashion: Exploitation in today’s garment industry 
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JESSICA LIBERTINI/NEWS-LETTER 


Graduate students Bill Scott and Christopher Powers, organizers of “Fashion Slaves: An Incident at the Corner 
of Sweat and Profit” as well as members of the Student Labor Action Committee, talk about more than fashion. 


ment) and GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade), com- 
panies are allowed to establish fac- 
tories in countries where they 
needn’t pay taxes, and where the 


prices of raw materials and labor 


are significantly cheaper, accord- 
ing to Scott. 


» 


“Large corporations like Nike, 
Disney, Walmart, K-Mart, Guess and 
Kathie Lee Guifford take advantage 


of this kind of thing,” he says. 


Though on the surface, these 
companies appear to be opening 
markets to multinational corpora- 
tions, in reality they are providing a 
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“kind of slave labor force.” 
The goals of SLAC and the coa- 
lition are two-fold. According to 


Powers, their primary goal is to” 


“expose the truth about sweat- 


shop labor and the conditio rE 
under which products that we 
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FASHIONFOCUS 





Galvanize, Fat Elvis, Dreamland... 


Feel the thrill of the hunt — go vintage clothes shopping in Baltimore 


BY ALEXA ROGGEVEEN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Mall, schmall. Who needs to go to 
the mall when there are six clothing 
stores in the area that cater to more 
eclectic tastes? All are either within 
walking distance or are reachable by 
JHMI shuttle — perfect for the im- 
poverished, but style-seeking stu- 
dent. Here’s a rundown of the six 
stores, and how they stack up. 


HAMPDEN 


In Hampden, there are three op- 








tions within the vintage clothing 
realm to be explored: Fat Elvis, The 
Salvation Army (while nota vintage 
clothing store, there are great trea- 
sures waiting to be discovered) and 
Galvanize. Each has its own person- 
ality, and each will keep the vora- 
cious shopper entertained for atleast 
30 minutes. 

Located at 833 West 36th Street, 
Fat Elvis has a plethora of stuff. 
“Thereare no absolutes,” said owner 
Joe Leatherman, about what, exactly, 
defines what goes in his store. He 
described what the store stocks as 





“(anything with a] good sense of hu- 
mor, and bits from the past.” And 
thatis precisely whatis there. Besides 
the classy (albeit small) clothing se- 
lection, there is everything from “un- 
breakable” dish sets to vintage toys 
and records to housewares. All ofitis 
what you never knew that you 
wanted, but have definitely always 
needed. As forthe clothing selection, 
prices ranges from $18 to $35 for 
quality clothing that’s in excellent 
condition. Depending on your tastes, 
some of this clothing could work re- 
ally well as a costume, or just as regu- 














FILE PHOTO 
Want clothes that express your individuality? The Zone in Mt. Vernon features vintage clothing for the arty- 
est of students. 


Fashion: Hopkins’ King of Pain 


he Devil labeled it a 
“despot whom the wise 
ridicule and obey.” We 
must remember, however, 
that the Devil was Ambrose 
Bierce, and that his monarchy could 
afford no better kingdom than turn- 
of-the-century Ohio. 

Nowadays, fashion takes in a 
greater deal of territory, always 
marking its path (and constantly 
misfiring) until the world of cou- 
ture is reduced to a pee stain ona 
pair of Gap khakis, worn by the mis- 
guided beau monde. In a world 
where Amber Valetta will fero- 
ciously, sensually munch on a 
freshly-caught trout in order to sell 
ladies’ briefs, it is obvious that our 
nation has a tendency to wet itself. 
No, we at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity have not been spared — even 
we forget that last jingle ... 

Don’t get me wrong. Of course, 
some remember, but most don’t. 

Take, for instance, some of the 
age-old fashion devices that the stu- 
dent body is revisiting; prominent 
display of brand names, permanent 
hair dye, imitation ghetto wear and 
the French shower. 

The first phenomenon — oth- 
erwise known as “billboard 
syndrome” is running espe- 
cially rampant within 
Wolman and 
McCoy. Pretty 
young women 
are currently 
encased in the polyester equiva- 
lent of a tacky bumper sticker. 
The slogans include “Fendi,” 
“Gucci; “Guess,” and 


yourself. 

‘You're old enough — I know 
you’ve heard the Paul McCartney 
song, “Live and Let Die,” but the mad- 
ness has to cease. Either the majority 
of Hopkins color-addicts are grossly 
unskilled, or too many girls have had 
unfortunate run-ins with flocks of 
birds. The two most common er- 
rors; the Gorbeachev effect (a single 
splotch of color on the top of your 
scalp) and the fungal folly (mildew- 







like patches of color everywhere). 
While you're at it, quit with the 
red hair dye. I know, I know, former 
Peabody student Tori Amos did it, 
and doesn’t she look sexy? Let me tell 
you something — Tori could sing 
about bunnies smoking cigars in front 
of a Catholic boys’ school with two 
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guns, the Antichrist and a Cadillac 
Seville and you know what? Tori 
Amos would still be cool. You’re not 
Tori Amos. Trust me on this one. I 
have fake red hair and Tori’s albums. 
All of them. 

Onward to my next peeve of the 
fashion industry, two words — faux 


es 


ghetto. There are too many men on 
the Hopkins campus who strut in 
Calvin Klein’s newest line ofbig shirts, 
big pants, and big labels. It’s the male 
version of the “billboard syndrome.” 
However, these males sport a mar- 
quee that blazes, “I’m from the model 
Mecca of Milan. You'd better step 
down, or else I’ll doa sashay on your 
ass.” 


Y 


Ne 


“Tommy.” The mediums are 

sundresses, tube dresses, long 

dresses, short dresses, etc. By 

hook or by crook, I will find out 

how one of these girls gets 

through a Chem Lab, for she . 

must be warned: There isa tiny, 

well-dressed demon on her 

shoulder, distracting her until 

she finally tries to displace ce- 

sium in water. So, that’s where 

Versace went. In other words, ; 
ladies — don’t make it look as if 

it were Mr. Hilfigger who was 

dressing you each morning. © 

Let the world know: You dress i 4 Ls 


Last but not least, we have the 
marvel known as the French shower. 
ll preempt my criticism with the 
fact that Iam a sucker for any Calvin 
Klein fragrance, especially Eternity 
and Escape. My boy buds get extra 
hugs whenever they wear one of 
these. However, they get swift kicks 
to the Java program if they partake 
in the French shower, the ritual 
dousing of one’s self in multiple 
colognes, acting as an alternative 
to a real shower. Guys, if Brad Pitt 
does something, it doesn’t mean 
that you have to do it, too. Mr. Pitt 
also dumped Gwyneth Paltrow. 
Would you do that? If you ask me, 
that would be the lemming’s ap- 
proach to life. And, while you’re at 
it, fellas, let me remind you that 
sandals do not go with every outfit 
on this earth. It’s October. Buy 
some socks. 

I have exhausted my caustic na- 

ture in this criticism, but I have 
the strength to impart some 
final advice: Clothes do not 
make the man or the 
} woman. While I agree that 
one should look attrac- 
tive, I also believe in 
an “easy” style. 
Don’ttry too hard. 
Just remember to 
carry yourself well. 
When you walk, la- 
dies, use as many 
muscles as possible 

(you’ve got presence, 

soworkit!) And smile. 


Please. ; 
It’s true that most 
of the people at 


Hopkins have more im- 
portant issues to worry 
about than fashion. 
Like medical school. 
And student loans. 
And an extreme lack 
of free time. Ihave no 
problem with that. As 


long as you bathe and 
brush your teeth, 
you’re on my good 
side. 

However, if you must 
cater to style, let it be 
your own. Mix vin- 
Ra tage pieces with 
evening accessories. 
Puta flower in your 
hair. Go ethnic. If you really, really 
like a modest designer piece, then go 
for it. Sooner or later, we'll have the 
resources, creativity and confidence 
to stage a coup against the king of 

pain that Naramy Oof lamented: 

“A king there was who lost an eye 
in some excess of passion. And 
straight his courtiers all did try and 
follow the new fashion.” 








lar wear. 

The Salvation Armyis onlyablock 
anda half down from Fat Elvis, at 905 
West 36th Street. While nota vintage 
clothing store per se, wrestling 
through racks of not-so-nice cloth- 
ing to find treasures does have its 
charm. The thrill of the hunt, so to 
speak, only adds to the fun of finding 
the perfect pair of pants. Prices, of 
course, can’t be beat — T-shirts start 
at $1.00, and most clothing items are 
under $15. Of course, the selection 
does depend on the whims of those 
donating the clothes, and you may 
spend an extra dollar washing them 
when you get home, but it’s really 
worth the trip. 

Of course, being the Salvation 
Army, there is a very strange collec- 
tion of other stuff, mostly housewares. 
According to the Lou Gossett Jr. look- 
alike there, many college students 
comein forthe furniture, which actu- 
ally looks decent enough fora college 
student’s apartment. 

Less than a block from the Salva- 
tion Army is Galvanize. Lady Lilly, 
the store’s owner, will have been there 
for two years this Halloween, and will 
be expanding starting October 15th. 
Galvanize has, for the most part, 
clothes. 

They do have several specialties, 
ranging from men’s Levi's, corduroys, 
and bellbottoms to disco shirts, vin- 
tage hats, cuff-links, and leather 
gloves. Their coat selection is great, 
as well. There is also a smattering of 
more recent clothing, and what Lady 
Lilly terms “retroware” — houseware 
items that, somewhat like Fat Elvis, 
have a sense of kitsch. 

Thecustomerserviceis great. Lady 
Lilly willhelp you find just what you’re 
looking be it a theme party outfit ora 
dressing room. Galvanize is open 
Monday and Tuesday by chance or 
by appointment, and on Wednesday 
through Saturday noon - 7 p.m., and 
Sunday 10 a.m.- 1 p.m.. 


MT. VERNON 


Accessible by the JHMI bus (get 
off at the Peabody stop, and walk a 
couple blocks up Charles Street), 
there are three vintage clothing stores 
within two blocks ofoneanother. Like 
thestoresin Hampden, they each have 
their charms. 

The Zone, a walk-up with a great 
selection of clothing, is located at 813 
North Charles Street. In the words of 
Donna Jenkins, the owner, it is “af- 
fordable clothing that’s fun and alter- 
native to malls.” 

There is a great selection of poly- 
ester, a wide array of corduroys and 
pants in all sizes, and a little bit of 
modern clothing sprinkled just so it 
melds perfectly with the rest. Prices 
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Check out Liz’s trendsetting platforms, complete with comic strips. 


are affordable — a pair of pants is 
about $22, by far the cheapest of the 
three stores in Mt. Vernon. 

In addition to the clothes, The 
Zone has a huge assortment of silver 
jewelry, also at great prices. There is 





With all of these 
choices, who needs a 
trip to Towson ...to 
create your own, 
stylishly different look, 
any of these clothing 
stores could be just 
the right place to 
start. 





also a collection of formal wear, so if 
you re looking to bea little more cre- 
ative for the next formal, this might 
be the place to stop. 

Home to a Chihuahua, Igor, Alti- 
tude has a pretty good selection of 
clothing, and an excellent variety of 
hats, purses, shoes, wigs and other 
accessories. A “clothier with attitude,” 
the store also has antiques, furniture 
and collectibles, all with kitsch value. 

More expensive than The Zone 


(dresses and shirts could be found 
ranging from $15 to $45), the store 
has a high rate of merchandise turn- 
over. Altitude is open seven daysa 
week, 10 a.m.- 7 p.m. Monday — 
through Thursday, 10 a.m.- 8 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, and 11 a.m.-5 
p-m. Sunday. 

Dreamland, at 1005 North Charles 
Street is a little more than a block 
down from The Zone and Altitude, 
Open Monday through Saturday, 11 
a.m. - 7 p.m., Dreamland is slightly 
different than the other stores, 
Dreamland specializes in “high line? 
vintage — nothing is damaged, and 
the clothing is more retro than 70s. 
The “high line,” of course, is reflected 
in the prices. One bowling shirt costs 
$65, and other shirts fell in the $30- 
price-range. 

For the leather aficionado, thereis 
a selection of leather crotchwear for 
the male, as wellas someleather vests. 
For those who need a tuxedo for an 
upcoming event, there are many mix- 
and-match tuxedo pants and jackets. 
Still, Dreamland is the least interest- 
ing of the three vintage stores in Mt. 
Vernon. 

With all of these choices, who 
needsatrip to Towson? Well, for some 
things like underwear and shoes (be- 
ware of secondhand shoes — you 
never know what foot disease the 
former owner may have had), maybe 
the mall is the way to go. But to spice 
up a J. Crew wardrobe, or maybe to 
create your own, stylishly different 
look, any of these clothing stores 
could be just the right place to start. 
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Vince hovers above the crowd with his own unique style of mismatching socks and a beach shirt. 
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Swingin 1 into art with Freestyle at the BMA 





BY KENNETH KUHN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


- Someone forgot to tell the people 
who run the Baltimore Museum of 
Art (BMA) that an art museum is 
supposed to be a stuffy, boring place 
where only old people and latte-sip- 
ping, beret-wearing types go. 

Last Thursday the BMA wasjump- 
ing and jiving with the music of Swing 
Central. Admittance was free, Re- 
freshments were served, galleries were 
open, tours were given and there were 
even three half-hour swing dance 
classes open to the public. Crowds of 


PATRICK DEEM /NEWS-LETTER 
Freestyle at the BMAisa great event for students to attend — primarily because it’s free, but 
also because it offers music, art and, at last Thursday’s event, swing dancing lessons. 


young professionals filled the BMA’s 
dance floors and exhibit spaces. 

All of this took place at Freestyle, 
which the BMA describes in a bro- 
chure as “a festive, free-for-all- 
evening on the first Thursday of each 
month (excluding major holidays) 
from 5 p.m. to9 p.m.” Freestyle offers 
a great opportunity to have some fun 
while admiring some great works of 
art. 

At the mostrecent Freestyle event, 
everyone seemed to be having a great 
time. Most of the people attending 
pretty clearly had not attempted swing 
dancing before, but they were able to 
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enjoy them- 
selves anyway. 
They were 
taught a very 
simple three- 
step shuffle to 
start with and 
went from there. 
No great dancers 
were “discov- 
ered,” but a few 
couples really 
had the basic jit- 
terbug down. 

The giggles 
and smiling 
faces of the 
twenty-some- 
thing dancers 
were matched 
by those of the 
older observers 
surrounding 
them. 

The aim of 





these swing 
dancing shenani- 
gans, and of 


Freestyle in gen- 
eral, is to get 
more people to 
come out and see 
the many excel- 
lent art collec- 
tions within the 


BMA. 
The institu- 
tion has re- 


ceived international recognition 
for its Cone Wing. The portraits 
in this area were bequeathed to 
the BMA in 1949 and include 
works from renowned contempo- 
rary artists (Picasso, Van Gogh, 
Monet, etc.). 

The Contemporary Art Collec- 
tion in the BMA is also quite good. 
Some of the most striking and also 
most easily recognizable works in- 
clude Andy Warhol’s 9 Jackies and 
his Four Colored Campbell’s Soup 
Cans. 

Other interesting exhibits include 
everything from African, Native 


Aw yeah ... vacation, here I come 


Kentucky, lowa, Montana — Gutting just can’t get enough 


ince coming to college, I’ve 

learned to cherish getting 

mail. Real mail. Not email. 

Aletter. Or cookies from my 

mom. Something good. I get 
terribly excited any time I have real 
mail in my mailbox. 

Lately, I’ve been getting tons of 
mail. It’s been great. For the past 
two weeks, the official vacation 
guides from various states have been 
mysteriously appearing in my mail- 
‘box. Am I being stalked by an ob- 
‘sessed travel agent? I don’t’know, 
but I sure do enjoy these thick pack- 
ets of information on vacation hot 
spots. 

So far, I’ve gotten guides to Iowa, 
Montana, Kentucky, and Ohio. The 
Montana vacation guide was par- 
ticularly useful since my sister is 
‘considering moving there in the 
next year or two. If so, I can let her 
know that there’s more to the Big 
Sky Country than an absence of in- 
terstate speed limits. 

Montana isthe home of Gary Coo- 


Jowa and Ohio both 
have a lot of corn, 
especially lowa, which 
‘has the Field of Dreams 
‘movie site. There really 
is a baseball diamond 
sin the middle of a corn 
‘field...Steal a jar full of 
‘the infield dirt anda 


pees of corn. 





per (super duper!) and Brent 
‘Musburger. It’s also got great tourist 
 attractionsin Glacier and Yellowstone 
‘national parks. And if that’s not 
enough, you can get some gambling 
‘ done at the Blackfeet Indian reserva- 
y ‘tion. I know you have your bags 
d already. 
if - Iowa and Ohio both have a lot of 
‘corn, especially Iowa, which has the 
‘ ' Field of Dreams movie site. There re- 
is a baseball diamond in the 
tpaale of a corn field. It’s in 
"Dyersville, Iowa, andit’squiteathing 
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TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


to see. The family that owns the farm 
runs a couple of:souvenir stands, 
which are manned by little old la- 
dies in tennis shoes. Or you can get 
an even better souvenir — steal a 
jar full of the infield dirt and a piece 
of corn. 

My experiences traveling the Ohio 
Turnpike gave the vacation brochure 
a lot to overcome. And the Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes Presidential Museum 
just didn’t do the job. 

Kentucky is a more interesting 
travel option for me. It has plenty of 


good things to offer. I feel bad that I 


don’tknowvery much about the “laid 
back Kentucky charm” that’s south 
ofmyhomestate, but] always thought 
that the Bluegrass State was filled with 
squirrel-eating, toothless hill people 
who hadn’t ratified the 13th Amend- 
ment. Their vacation guide showed 
me I was wrong, even though they 
never did get around to ratifying the 
13th Amendment. 

The impression | get is that, no 
matter howhard Kentucky tries, they 
just aren’t the scenic, resort wonder- 
land they make themselves out to be. 
Sure, they have Kentucky Kingdom, 
which has the most “spine-tingling, 
pulse- pounding rides and attrac- 
tions” in the region. But what they 
really push are their blue collar 
roots, ~ 

 Forexample, Kentucky boasts one 
of the largest Toyota manufacturing 
plants in the country, The factory in 
Georgetown cranks out over 400,000 
Camrys and Avalons each year. 

They even give tours, but a reser- 
vation is required and spaces are fill- 
ing up quickly, I would love to see 


where my ‘97 Camry was put together. 
Near the aoe factory is the 


‘ 
a 


original Kentucky Fried Chicken. 
That’s right, the very place that Colo- 
nel Sanders put together his special 
blend of 11 herbs and spices (mostly 
pepper). Apparently, though, it’s 
pretty much justlike any other KFC, 
with a surly local teenager behind 
the counter asking you to choose 
between original recipe and extra 
tasty crispy. I thought KFC might 
have some all-star team of employ- 
ees working there. 

The inside of this KFC is interest- 
ing, though. It’s larger than usual and 
looks like the set of a sitcom set in the 
“50s. They also have on display the 
original kitchen equipment that Colo- 
nel Sanders used to make the first 
Kentucky fried chicken. 

But let’s get down to the nitty- 
gritty of what Kentucky’s all about: 
redneck alcoholism. That’s what I 
would want to go there for. And 
there’s no shortage of distilleries you 
can visit. 

The Wild Turkey Bourbon Dis- 
tillery is one of Kentucky’s great 
historical sites and the most notable 
of the many whiskey-oriented sites. 
The distillery is built on top of Wild 
Turkey Hill, which is on top of a 
300-foot gorge overlooking the 
Kentucky River and the state’s 
countryside. 

Wild Turkey is proud of the fact 
that they haven’t renovated their dis- 
tillery for tourists. It’s just there in all 
its rough glory. “At Wild Turkey,” 
they say with pride, “you can expe- 
rience all the sights, sounds and 
smells of a real working distillery, 
firsthand.” 

Yup, you can’t beat the smell of 
corn being made into whiskey. 
Tours of Wild Turkey are free, but 
it doesn’t say whether or not the 
samples are. 

And when you're done with your 
bourbon tour, you might as well get 
on the Country Music Highway (it’s 
real, checka Kentucky map) and high 
tail it home. 

All this vacationing is fascinating 
for me. I’m so happy someone de- 
cided to mail me these official state 
vacation guides. But I’m concerned 
because I haven’t gotten any for a few 
days. 

If whoever is sending me to them 
is reading this right now, I just want 
to let you know that I’ve really en- 
joyed all this mail. Please send more 
from the following states: Idaho, 
Utah, Mississippi, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. Thank you. — 








American, Oceanic and Pre-Colom- 
bian Art to Textiles. Finally, the BMA 
hosts a number of traveling exhibits. 
Last Thursday some really interest- 
ing Renaissance prints were on hand 
with details so minute magnifying 
glasses were provided. 

The main thing missing from 
Freestyle and from the BMA is the 
attendance of Hopkins students. 
Hopkins students seem unable to 
realize that a truly world-class art 
museum sits right on top of cam- 
pus. 

AsBMA docent (tour-giver) Gwen 
Shabsin says, we “need to come out 
andenjoy,” to just “havea good time.” 
Gwen recommends that Hopkins stu- 
dents take the regularly offered high- 
lights tour of the museum, with “a 
little bit of this and a little bit of that,” 
great for those of us who are from out 
of town or have never been to the 
BMA. 

During Freestyle events tours are 
given on the hour. At other times, the 
BMA offers tours every weekend and 
for shows which are just opening. A 
great exhibit on Degas and the Little 
Dancer opened Monday October 4, 
and next month’s Freestyle will focus 
on the theme “Dance!.” I hope to see 
you there. ' 


At first glance, the setting didn’t 
seem particularly literary. Even 
though the acclaimed fiction writer 
Deborah Eisenberg was aboutto grace 
the room with her presence, the Mudd 
Hall auditorium looked mundane as 


| ever. Buried in the lower level of the 


building, with its odd, dim lighting 
and rows of glaring orange seats, the 
Mudd auditorium has always re- 
minded me of a subdued version of 
hell. 

Allofthe 30-odd people who trick- 
led into the auditorium at 5 p.m. last 
Thursday evening to attend 
Eisenberg’s reading appeared to be 
somehow connected with the Writ- 
ing Seminars. Professors, some dis- 
tinguished in suit jackets and ties, 
others more casual in button-down 
shirts open at the collar or skirts and 
blouses, chatted with somber- look- 
ing grad students. 

A few younger students milled 
around, perhaps IFP pupils looking 
to get a few extra points with their 
TA’s. And one guy, seemingly apro- 
pos of nothing, sat near the front of 
the room wearing a straw hat with 
holes in it. 

The two guys seated in front of 
me seemed to be observing the 
crowd as well. “All the grad stu- 
IO NT a CR OEE 


“I'm going to read you 
one of my first stories, 
not because it’s one of 
my first stories, but 
because it's the right 


length — an hour." 
—DEBORAH EISENBERG 


dents are here, and the misguided 
undergrads,” one remarked to the 
other. When their conversation 
then turned to Eisenberg, the same 
guy confessed sheepishly, “I never 
heard of her.” 

But when the pe- 
tite, cosmopolitan- 
looking woman 
dressed entirely in 
black entered the au- 
ditorium, no onehad 
any doubt that this 
was Deborah 
Eisenberg. She wore 
acrisp-looking black 
leather jacket with 
the collar turned up; 
tiny stud earrings; 
andalarge, oval onyx 
ring on her right — 
hand. Her short hair 
was glossy black, ex- 
cept for a few short, 
feathery —_—_ white 
strands which fell 
across her forehead. 

According to 
Writing Seminars 
professor Tristan 
Davies, Eisenberg 
published her first 
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This gal really knows how to party, Freestyle. 


Eisenberg tells a story 


Writer Deborah Eisenberg animatedly reads from Flotsam 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


book of short stories, Transactions in 
a Foreign Currency, in 1986. Since 
then, she has received numerous 
awards for her work, including a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, a Whiting 
Writer’s Award and three O. Henry 
Awards. 

Eisenberg now teaches creative 
writing at the University of Virginia 
and has published two more books, 
Under the 82nd Airborne and All 
Around Atlantis, as well as a play, 
Pastorale. 

Eisenberg herself didn’t chat with 
theaudience much. “I’m going to read 


“You're lucky you're so 
nice,” Cinder tells 
Charlotte at one point 
in the story. “Men are 
going to treat you 
really well in your next 
life.” 


you one of my first stories, not be- 
cause it’s one of my first stories, but 
because it’s the right length — an 
hour,” she said. A low murmur of 
nervous laughter ran through the au- 
dience. Often, prose writers who give 
readings choosea few short stories or 
essays, or excerpts from a longer 
work, soasnot tolosetheiraudience’s 
attention. Even for a Writing Sems 
major, an hour is a long time to sit 
still and quiet. 

As Eisenberg read from her short 
story Flotsam, however, time, the or- 
ange seats and the wall ofblackboards 
behind her seemed to fall away. She 
leaned against the podium, a tiny 
lamp bathing her face in its golden 
glow, and with no other instrument 
but her voice showed her audience 
New York City through the eyes of 
Flotsam’s narrator, a neurotic, some- 
what innocent young woman named 
Charlotte who has just moved to the 
city after being dumped by her lover, 
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Robert. Charlotte desperately needs 
a backbone. She believes she is ugly 
and inferior to Robert, a college pro- 
fessor, and wants to get back together 
with him even though he treated her 
like dirt. She makes friends — her 
new roommate, an offbeat, self-cen- 
tered woman named Cinder, and 
Cinder’s stoner friend Mitchell — but 
for much of the story, they walk all 
over her. 

You want to hate Charlotte some- 
times for being so spineless, but then 
she redeems herself by making hilari- 
ous observations, such as that Cinder 
is “fashionable to an almost painful 
degree” and has “blond hair cutlikea 
teddy bear’s.” 

Eisenberg reads as though she is 
auditioning for a film: Her voice ex- 
presses the subdued, deadpan narra- 
tive of Charlotte one minute, thenon- 
sensical drawl of Mitchell the next 


- and a moment later, the petulant ex- 


clamations of Cinder. “You're lucky 
you’resonice,” Cinder tells Charlotte 
at one point in the story. “Men are 
going to treat you really well in your 
next life.” 

Men finally start treating Char; 
lotte well in her present life when 
she is forced to entertain a guy Cin- 
der picked up on the street while 
Cinder attempts to patch things up 
with her arrogant ex-boyfriend. 
Charlotte and the stranger, whose 
name is Hector, end up going out 
dancing and having a good time. 
“He was nice to me,” Charlotte real- 
izes, and after going home and hav- 
ing an unpleasant confrontation 
with Cinder and Mitchell she de- 
cides to move out on her own. 

After she finished reading her 
story, Eisenberg’s only comment to 
theaudiencewasasmileanda “Thank 
you.” Gradually realizing where they 
were, people stretched and stood up, 
anxious to leave the auditorium’s 
blinding orange seats behind. 


The Writing Seminars’ fall reading 
series will continue with appearances 
by poet Karl Kirchwey on October 22 
and longtime New Yorker staff writer 
Jane Kramer on November12. For 
more information, call 410-516- 
7563. 


OURTINY OF FARRAR STRAUS & GI RO 
Deborah Eisenberg, award-winning writer and professor of writing at the Unive 
Virginia, visited the Writing Seminars. Reading from her mth ae Flotsam, sh 
_ somehowmanaged to make the hour fly by. ? Pate a 
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Learning really can be fun 
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The Maryland Science Center, located in Baltimore’s Inner Harbor, offers everything from star-watching opportunities and Imax Theater Presen- 
tations to exhibits of dinosaurs. Take advantage of this often under-used but very entertaining resource, and visit the Center today. 


BY KELLY VIRGINIA PHELAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Where can youseea dinosaurskel- 
eton, the inside of a human brain, a 
three foot wide crab and the Big Dip- 
per, all within a forty-five minute pe- 
riod? The same place where recently 
spent my Saturday afternoon — the 
Maryland Science Center. Though 
many people do not realize it, the 
Maryland Science Center is home to 
various scientific exhibits which are 
presented in an entertaining and in- 
formative way. Even a person who is 
not a science major can enjoy them- 
selves there. At the Science Center 
you can see an IMAX movie, witness 
a demonstration of how electricity 
works or even travel to a neighboring 
planet. 

Throughout the year, the Science 


Center offers a wealth of permanent 
as well as temporary exhibits to teach 
the public about science while mak- 
ing learning fun. Don’t get me wrong. 
I'm not trying to sound like your 
mother or your first-grade teacher — 
“Learning can be fun, dear.” I’m just 
telling the truth. It really is fun. 
Always present in the Science Cen- 
terare exhibits about the human body, 
the Chesapeake Bay, an electrostatic 
generator, the Hubble Space Tele- 
scope Observatory and the Plan- 
etarium. Those of you who are fasci- 
nated by things outside of our own 
planet will definitely want to check 
out the Hubble Space Telescope Ob- 
servatory, where you can see actual 
images from the orbiting telescope. 
The Davis Planetarium also allows 
you to observe the constellations and 
planets and even make a visit to our 


neighbor, Mars. Theenvironmentally 
conscious will want to investigate the 
Chesapeake Bay exhibit, which allows 
everyone the opportunity to see live 
aquatic animals and learn about pre- 
serving our state’s most valuable natu- 
ral resource. Though most biology 
majors probably (hopefully, at least!) 
already know all about the human 
body, it never hurts to review the ba- 
sics. The ever-popular Human Body 
exhibit teaches attendees about the 
human skeleton, how muscles work 
and what the inside of the brain really 
looks like. And of course there are 
always the rebels who like to take a 
walk on the wild side. For them I 
highly recommend the Van de Graaff 
Electrostatic Generator, where you 
canenjoya “hair-raising” experience. 

Different temporary exhibits also 
visit the Science Center throughout 


the year. Currently, the Center is host- 
ing “The Dinosaurs of Jurassic Park- 
The Lost World” exhibit, which in- 
cludes dinosaur fossils, skeletons and 
props from the movie The Lost World. 
Here you can learn all about the 
Velociraptors and Tyrannosaurus 
Rex and find out how a Dilopisaurus 
really injures his prey. 

Whether you are a science major 
or not, the Science Center is probably 
the most educational and entertain- 
ing day trip you can possibly take. If 
you take my advice and visit, defi- 
nitely do three things while you are 
there: Watch the IMAX movies be- 
cause they are always interesting. Play 
with all the toys, even though you 
may have to beat away the third 
graders. And finally, make sure to 
visit the snake guy on the second 
floor. 





Raising consciousness through fashion 











COURTESY OF BILL SCOTT 


An MC at last weekend's “Fashion Slaves: An Incident at the Corner of 
Sweat and Profit,” held in the Arellano Theater, entertains the crowd. 
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take for granted are made.” Second, 
they are trying to present the interna- 
tional connection. | 

“The relation between economic 
facts like NAFTA and GATT, what’s 
called globalization,” he says. “The 
so-called free market, neo-liberal po- 
litical economy, which is carried out 
through multi-national corpora- 


tions based in the United States... 
and sweat-shop labor in the Third 
World.” 

Scott offers another, very appli- 
cable goal that renders the study of 
economics more concrete. “When 
people study economics on a college 
campus, they learn a lot of abstract 
formulas and they learn how to make 
alot of money with big corporations,” 


The News-Letter would like to 
welcome YOU. Yes YOU — the one 
wondering how YOU, too, can 
soon have a byline in this 
publication —to join the News- 
Letter family and become part of 


our staff. 


If YOU’re interested in Features 
writing, call 516-6000 and ask for 
~ Rachel or Young. We'll get YOU 

started as soon as YOU want. 





he says. “But we’re trying to show the 
connections between these kinds of 
factories and the way these clothes 
get made... that the clothes you wear 
on your body actually do have some- 
thing to do with the way economics 
get created.” 

As residents of the United States, a 
country where many of the multi- 
national corporations are based, we 
have the opportunity to place pres- 
sure on these corporations to be pub- 
licabout their labor practices, accord- 
ing to Powers, and to instigate the 
adoption of fair labor practices. 

Coincidentally, October 3rd, the 
show’s opening night, was also Na- 
tional Right to Know Day, an event 
sponsored by the Campaign for La- 
bor Rights (CLR). Because one of the 
primary problems with the issue of 
sweatshop practices is the fact that 
their locations are not disclosed to 
the public, the CLR pushes for leg- 
islation which would coerce corpo- 





Student Labor Action Committee 
(SLAC) : 
Merryman Hall 

Johns Hopkins University _ 
3400 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 eee 
e-mail: slac@listproc.hef.jhu.edu 


Baltimore Action for Justicein the 
Americas (BAJA) 

1443 Gorsuch Avenue — 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
contact Leslie Bilchikat = 
(410) 467-9388. 





Belize 


Australia 


CONTACTS TO GET INVOLVED 
S contact: (410) 243-7463 


e-mail: CLR@igc.apcorg 


- Sweatshops(USAS) a 
_ e-mail: hennefel@fas.harvard.edu 






Russia 


rate disclosures of the factory ad- 
dresses. 

But efforts to raise consciousness 
andalter legislation have seen fruitful 
results. The Labor Movement from 
the turn of the century into this cen- 
tury was successful in Europe and 
Euro-American economies, accord- 
ing to Powers, in abolishing some of 
the worst practices such as child la- 
borand minimum working wage. One 
oftheir results includes the eight-hour 
working days. 

The show, a combined effort not 
only between different labor groups 
but also between Hopkins, nearby 
colleges and youth community 
groups, raised about $800. Proceeds 
will go to the Committee In Soli- 
darity with the People of El Salva- 
dor (CISPES), and different home- 
less shelters in Baltimore including 
My Sister’s Place, Heart’s Place 
Shelter, House of Ruth and Viva 
House. 
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Ban Thai spices it ur 





(Transportation: 





BAN THAI 






Restaurant Profile: 
Ban Thai 
304 N. Charles St. 
(410)727-7971 
Type: Thai 
Shuttle to Peabody, walk about 5 blocks south 
Prices: $6.50 - $ 12.95 








BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Variety is the spice of life, and if 
you are looking for some spice, Thai 
cuisine is an excellent source. Ever 
since the Ban Thai opened five years 
ago, it has been satisfying the 
Baltimorean’s quest for zest. While 
for many, the Ban Thai symbolizes an 
end of that quest, for Mr. Tim 
Reanrungroch and his family, it sym- 
bolizes the beginning of a new life in 
America. 

Mr. Reanrungroch came from 
Thailand to the United States to study 
accounting. After attending school 
for a while, he opened what has be- 
come arguably the best Thai restau- 
rant in Baltimore. Serving large por- 


Rae mn ELIOT 
This delicacy, made 


fresh from real 
coconut milk and 
topped with palm 
nuts and shaved 
coconut ... relaxes your 
mind. 





tions at reasonable prices, the Ban 
Thai serves everyone from business 
folk atlunch to couples at dinner. The 
Ban Thaialso caters all kinds ofevents 
including the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal Interns Luncheon every Wednes- 
day. 

Located alittle north ofdowntown, 
the Ban Thaioffers a taste of Thailand 
to Baltimore. All of the elegantly pre- 
pared meals are served on beautifully 


are bedecked with stitched scenes of 
Thai dancers in traditional garb. The 
bar is accented with a Thai wood 
frame. And to top off the setting, Mr, 
Reanrungroch’s niece greets you 
wearing a more comfortable, mod- 
ern version of the traditional dress, 

With the help of his cousin and 
son, the kitchen is able to mix to- 
gether just the right combinations of 
chili, curry, pepper, garlic, basil, lem- 
ongrass and ginger root to create such 
fabulous dishes as Pad Thai ($7.95), 
Ka Prow ($8.50) and Kao Pad 
Sapparod ($8.95). Pad Thaiisa tradi- 
tional dish of sauteed rice noodles 
with shrimp, egg, ground peanutsand 
bean sprouts. Ka Prow is meat sau- 
teed with hot chili and basil leaves, 
Kao Pad Sapparod is fried rice with 
shrimp, roasted pork, sweet sausage 
and pineapple bits. Ifyou area “real” 
macho man (or woman) and these 
dishes are not hot enough for you, 
then perhaps you should ask for the 
spice rack. This innocent looking 
china set houses an arsenal strong 
enough to make an almost grown 
woman, namely myself, cry. Al- 
though I stress the spicy nature of 
these dishes, the flavor is not com- 
promised in the least. In fact, the 
decision between taking another 
mouth-watering bite and taking a sip 
of sweet Thai iced tea to calm the fire 
is often a difficult one. To help put 
out the fire at the end of the meal, the 
Ban Thai is well known for its honte- 
made coconut ice cream. This deli- 
cacy, made fresh from real coconut 
milk and topped with palm nuts and 
shaved coconut, cools your tongue 
and relaxes your mind. From start to 
finish the Ban Thai experience is ex- 
cellent. 

So if you are tired of the bland 
meals offered by our on-campus din- 
ing facilities and are in need ofalittle . 
spicein your life, takea trip to the Ban 
Thai. 





decorated Thai plates. The tablecloths 
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Though spicy, this Thai chicken dish is a must-try for visitors to Ban Thai. 
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BY KARIN CAIFA 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Remember the last day of school 
during those insouciant days of jun- 
ior high? You had a party in science 
class, cleaned out your locker, shot 
water guns out of the school bus 
window and then went home to 
swim in your neighbor’s pool. You 
were finally free of classes and 
homework and teachers for two 
whole months. Well, most of you 
were. 

I wasn’t. In fact, just days after | 
celebrated the liberation from re- 
dundantalgebra problems, drills on 
the capitals of the 50 states, and us- 
ing a hall pass to go to the bath- 
room, I was back in the classroom. 
Except this classroom was much 
different than the one I shared with 
my classmates at the Wallkill 
Middle School. 

In this classroom we debated the 
pros and cons of capital punishment, 
discounted Adam Smith’s credibil- 
ity, debated why communism today 
could or could not be a viable option 
for another world superpower, and 
pored over The New York Times. And, 
oh yeah, we completed a college se- 
mester of international politics in 





three weeks. None of us were even 
old enough to have driver’s licenses! 

For many Hopkins students, the 
aforementioned environment sounds 
rather familiar. The experience came 
as part of my participation in Hopkins’ 
own Center for Talented Youth (CTY) 
programs for Older Students. 

CTY gave me my first taste of 
Hopkins, and it’s one that I obviously 
did not forget when applying to col- 





There's hardly a CTY 
student who hasn't 
seen “Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail...” 


leges a few years later. CTY alums are 
numerous on this campus, with seven 
per cent of this year’s freshman class 
having participated in the programat 
some time. 

The CTY Older Students Program 
is sponsored by Hopkins’ Institute 
for the Academic Advancement of 
Youth (IAAY.) Each year, nearly 
4,000 students aged 12-16 1/2, par- 
ticipate in CTY programs at six differ- 
ent college campuses: Franklin and 
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Summer fun at Hopkins?! 


Believe it or not, Center for Talented Youth kids think so 


Marshall College, Hamilton College, 
Skidmore College, —_ Loyola 
Marymount University, Dickinson 
College, and, of course, Hopkins. The 
students are selected for the program 
after scoring in the top 1/2percent of 
their age group on standardized tests 
like the SAT. 

For those of you who have never 
spent the summer on campus, there 
seems to be this misconception that 
all campus activity ceases some- 
time around the middle of May 
and picks back up again in Sep- 
tember. That couldn’t be further 
from the truth. 

Sometime after you take your last 
Orgo exam and move your stuff out 


_ of your triple in the AMR’s, CTY 


kids claim the Freshman Quad as 
their space. And if you thought this 
year’s freshmen looked young, wait 
until you see these kids. CTY’ers 
live the lives of average Hopkins 
freshmen, diningin Terrace Court, toss- 
ing the frisbee around on the quad, and 
using the same Calc textbooks. 

The Hopkins site here in Balti- 
more is one of the more popular CTY 
sites. Approximately 80 staff mem- 
bers and 350 students attended the 
program here this summer. Sixteen 
classes were offered, including His- 


An afternoon in the bathroom 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 

‘retreating back into their rooms. 
‘Najemy says, “We didn’t go too much 
into the religious stuff,” referring to 
conversations the volunteeers had 
with residents. “We just talked with 
some people and left our [Agape 
‘Campus Ministry] cards, but it was 
good.” 

All the volunteers agreed that the 
bathroom cleaning was a worth- 
while experience. “It was actually 
kinda fun getting our hands dirty,” 


“ flushed the toilet 
and wondered where 
_the whirlpool of water 
went. And | thought, 
my gosh, one day, we 
shall all go down the 
“tube like that. We will 
all dissolve into tiny 
‘particles and our lives 
will become just like 


that water...” 
—DIANA KIM 





says Huang, half-jokingly. Well, 
maybe that.depends on how dirty. 
Ko makes a point of noticing that 
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the girls’ bath- 
rooms tend to 
be more clut- 
tered than 
soiled (“they 
have so much 
stuff!”) and that 
the guys’ bath- 
rooms... well... 
Luckily for 
Cho, most of the 
bathrooms she 
encountered 
were already 
pretty clean. “I 
did it last year, 
too, and it was 
pretty fun,” she 
says. Freshman 
Justin Chung 
thinks that most 
ofthe bathrooms 
he saw _ were 
pretty clean, too, 
although his 
partner (yours 
truly) disagrees: 
Brown soap 
scum is not my 
idea of clean. 
One volun- 
teer, Becky 
Patterson, even said she couldn’t wait 
to start cleaning. Patterson is a junior 
from the University of Cincinnati, 
doing a co-op program with a 
Baltimore architectural firm. She had 
justmissedabathroom cleaning project 
back home and was excited to arrive at 
Hopkins just in time to do it here. 
Some volunteers, like senior 
English major Diana Kim, used the 
experience to get introspective. 
“After I used the sponge to get the 





Morgan means more 
career opportunities 


J.P. Morgan is a leading global financial firm that provides strategic 
advice, raises capital, trades financial instruments, and manages assets 
‘for corporations, governments, financial institutions, and private clients. 


Please plan to attend our information presentation for 
Johns Hopkins students interested in 


Investment Management/Private Client Group 
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Esther Song andAlexNajemy takea breather topose. 


ring around the toilet,” she says, “I 
flushed the toiletand wondered where 
the whirlpool of water went. And I 
thought, my gosh, one day we shall all 
go down the tube like that. We will all 
dissolve into tiny particles and ourlives 
will become just like that water...” 

Inspired, Kim went home and at- 
tacked her own bathroom at the 
Hopkins House. 

Maybe you cleaned one too many 
bathrooms, Diana. 
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COURTESY OF IAAY 


These kids loved spending their summer in the un-air-conditioned Alumni Memorial Residences. Really. 


tory of Western Art, Etymologies, and 
Introduction to Neuroscience. 
CTY’ers focus on one class for one 
of two three-week sessions offered, 
and sometimes students stay for 
both sessions. They complete, on 
average, one semester of college- 
level work. 

Students reside in the AMR’s. 
Since, for the vast majority, this is 
their first time away from home, each 
student is assigned to a resident advi- 
sor, just like Hopkins freshmen. They 
typically spend six hours during the 
day in class, with a two-hour “study 
hall” in the evening. 

In the classroom, they are taught 
by an instructor and a teaching or 
lab assistant. 

They may take exams or write 
papers, but there are no grades. Each 
student receives a written evalua- 
tion from their instructor at the 
close of the term. 

Don’t feel too bad for CTY stu- 
dents, though — they don’t spend 


their entire summer in the basement 
of Gilman or, worse yet, on D-Level. 
Resident Advisors, typically college 
undergraduates, organize social activi- 
ties, like weekend dances in the Glass 





Summer employment 
at CTY is perennially 
ranked as one of the 
nation’s top 
internships by The 
Princeton Review. 





Pav, Movie Nights and athletic tourna- 
ments. 

And CTY students have been 
known to do a little socializing on 
their own, as well. There’s hardly a 
CTY student who hasn’t seen Monty 


Python and the Holy Grail or who 
can’tnameatleast one They Might Be 
Giants song. 

Not only do students look back 
fondly on their CTY summers, but 
the staff does as well. Summer em- 
ployment at CTY is perennially 
ranked as one of the nation’s top in- 
ternships by The Princeton Review. 
Over 1,200 students work for IAAY 
each summer, approximately 80 of 
them here at Hopkins. 

If you’re looking for a dynamic 
summer experience, you'll find it ata 
CTY site. Call 410-516-0053 or check 
out the IAAY employment web page 
at www.jhu.edu/~gifted/acadprog/ 
jobs.html. 

Looking back on earlier summers, 
yeah, I suppose my friends had fun 
hanging out at home and goofing off 
for the summer, but I doubt they have 
the memories I have now. 

[don’t regret one summer spentat 
CTY Skidmore. It helped me find the 
“birdhouse in my soul.” 


So what's the deal with atheists? 


Atheist Club members talk about what they believe and why 


Why did 
cross the road? 
A: God does not exist. 


the atheist 


f you walked across campus a 

couple weeks back, you’re sure 

to have seen a few of the post- 

ers advertising the Atheist 

Club’s first meeting of the year, 
featuring slogans such as “There Is 
No God!!!!” and inviting anyone con- 
fused about his religious beliefs to 
come and talk with them. 

When I first looked at the post- 
ers, they seemed to be saying that if 
you're confused about your reli- 
gious beliefs, it’s understandable, 
because God doesn’t ex- 
ist. From this, I half 
expected that 
this group 
might embody 
atheist ste- 
reotypes and 
bea bunch of 
self-righ- 
teous, embit- 
tered reli- 
gion-bashers. 

Iwantedto go 
to the meeting to see 
what this group was really like, but 
I didn’t think the group was some- 
thing I wanted to join. 

So I decided to go as a re- 
porter, thus giving me the 
chance to take a gander at the 
atheists on campus without hav- 
ing any obligation to join them. 

When I walked into the Wolman 
meeting room on the night of the 
meeting, there were about a dozen 
people there, and for the next half 
hourthey kept coming until the num- 
ber was around thirty. Club presi- 
dent Mike Gruver introduced him- 
self and the rest of the executives of 
the club. 

Wes Sheffield, the club vice-presi- 
dent, described himselfasa “hardcore 
atheist.” He also told us about his 
desire to holda “rumble” witha Chris- 
tian group on campus. Treasurer 


by Tony Kushner 


Part |: Performed on alternating 

Millennium Approaches weekends, 

September 10 - November 1 Two-time Tony Award 

Part Il: winner for Best Play. 

Per estrotka Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 
September 24-November 8 — Student Season f 


: Subscription only $20. oe 
3600 Clipper Mill Rd. Balto, MD 21211 410-243-5237 AXIS THEATRE 


Aaron Whittier is actually agnostic, 
but recording secretary Samantha 
Castronovo is a passionate atheist, 
claiming that she “can’t stand orga- 
nized religion.” 


CODYWILMER 
UNGODLY 


Incidentally, the president him- 
self said he was not an atheist, but 
actually “religious, bordering on ag- 





























nostic.” 
When everyone took turns intro- 
ducing themselves, I was struck by 
the fact that almost every member 
explained why he was an atheist, and 





where this “condition” arose from. It 
seemed to reflect our society’s atti- 
tude that atheism is a deviant belief 
that demands an explanation. One 
member even joked that the meeting 
seemed like “Atheists Anonymous” 
and that atheism is looked upon onas 
a character flaw. 

Many members said one of their 
reasons for being atheists was that 
they found the existence of a deity 
scientifically or logically implau- 
sible. One girl said that if she were 
shown “little bits of God in a test 
tube,” she could easily accept his 

* existence. Al- 
most all of the 
rest said their 
atheism came 
from their par- 
ents’ beliefs, be- 

cause their par- 
ents were either 
atheists, agnosticsor 
belonged to two very differ- 
ent religions. 

One issue was brought up 
so many times during the 
meeting that I wonder if it re- 

lates to atheism in general 
rather than just the members 
of this club. It was the fact 
that most of the members 
had difficulty dis- 
cerning whether 
‘they were really 
atheists or just 
very doubtful 
agnostics. The 
majority of the 
members seemed 
ready to say that it is 
extremely improbable 
that God exists, but not 
thatitis impossible. Thislack 
of unwavering opinionslets dis- 


cussion flow freely among the group 


members. 

It also lets members enjoy a rare 
opportunity to joke about their athe- 
ism and not offend anyone. At one 


ESAS 
One member even 


joked that the meeting, 
seemed like “Atheists 
Anonymous.” 





point, someoneshookan empty card- 


board box, joking that it might have _ 


been a bomb planted by some cam- 
pus religious group. Se, 


stuck, the president joked, “ 
many atheists does it take to o: 
door?” My guess would be two. O 


to get it open, the other to deny its 
existence. , eg 


4 


When the door in the lounge was _ ; 
evan 
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Dinner and a Movie 
heads north to 
Towson for some 
munchies at Bill 
Batemans Bistro 
and hearty laughs 
at General Cinemas 


hhhh, chicken wings. 

What rowdy sportsbar 

or televised game of 

pig-skin would be com 

plete without these gifts 
from our benevolent 
Buffalobrethren? Problem is 
Baltimore’s a long way from upstate 
New York. So where’s a wing-lover 
to go for a piping-hot plate of poul- 
try? 

Well, to solve this conundrum, 
we're going to have to venture up 
north to Bill Bateman’s Bistro (7800 
York Rd., Towson, 410-296-2737), 
located near, GASP!!!, Towson State 
University. 

If you can get over the initial col- 
lege culture shock (“They, actually 
go out around here? On week- 
nights?!?!”), you'll be treated to the 
best damn wings this side of the Ma- 
son-Dixon. 

Bill Bateman’s offers a bunch of 
flavors for your consumption: atomic 
wings, barbecue wings, jerk wings, 
and Bill’s trademark Buffalo Busters 
(cheese-covered versions of the origi- 
nal). 

My favorite, however, is still the 
original wing — a spicy blend of 
crispy chicken wing and absolutely 
delicious secret sauce. Best ofall, Bill’s 
wingsare relatively cheap (from $5.59 
for a plate of 12 to $37.99 to a boat- 
load of 100). 

The non-wing food is none too 
shabby, either. The barbecue chicken 
quesadillas ($5.99) are filled with 
some delish bbq chicken chunks and 
the turkey dinner ($4.99) is piled high 
with turkey, mashed potatoes, gravy 
and white bread. Some of Bill’s offer- 
ings are less than stellar (such as the 
Buffalo wing sub — run away! run 
away!), but everyoneis bound to find 





_____ARTS& ENTERTAINMENT 
Offbeat Impostors doesn't fake funny 


something that pleases his or her pal- 
ate. As for dessert, I don’t know. 
I’m always so stuffed from dinner 


question. 

That is, until I reach Towson 
Commons and the General Cin- 
emas movie theater. I prefer the 
General Cinemas Towson Com- 
mons to the White Marsh Loews 
Theatre for a reason that can be 
summed up in three short words: 
Sour Patch Kids. The Loews The- 
atre, while superior in sound, at- 
mosphere and seating, is clearly de- 
ficient in the snack foods 
department. General Cinemas has 
plenty of bags of these sugary de- 
lights, while, alas, White Marsh has 
none. 

After a gut-busting meal at Bill 
Bateman’s (and, of course, a bag of 


The Loews Theatre, 
while superior in 
sound, atmosphere 
and seating, is clearly 
deficient in the snack 
foods department. 





Sour Patch Kids), I was ready for some 
gut-busting laughs in The Impostors, 
anewslapstick comedy from Stanley 
Tucci (Big Night, The Daytrippers). 
Unfortunately, the movie’s familiar 
humor rarely raised my laughter 
above a chuckle. 

The movie has one of the most 
original premises in recent Holly- 
wood history: It’s 1930 and two 
down-on-their luck actors (played 
by Tucciand Oliver Platt) get wrong- 
fully accused of assaulting a hoity- 
toity thespian (Alfred Molina). The 
downtrodden duo end up as stow- 
aways on a fancy cruise ship. 

But, uh-oh! Guess who else is on 
the ship ... that same snooty actor! 
Plus a bunch of stereotypical but still 
comically viable characters: The sui- 
cidal love singer (Steve Buscemi), 
the depressed little-miss-formerly- 
rich girl with a domineering mother 
who has run out of money—a.k.a. 
“the Kate Winslet character” (Hope 





KARIROSENTHAL 
DINNER AND A MOovIE 


Davis), the saintly cruise ship stew- 
ardess (Lili Taylor), a dictatorial se- 
curity officer (Campbell Scott) and 
a wrestling champ with a fondness 
for nudity and male buttocks (Billy 
Connolly). Throw in a deposed 
queen, some con artists, a dancing 
sheik and a terrorist, and you’re 
bound to have some laughs, right? 

Well, sometimes. While the plot is 
wildly original, most of the gags are 
not. The movie is full of chases, mis- 
understandings, and cross-dressing, 
and you get the feeling that you’ve 
already seen parts of The Impostors in 
every other slapstick comedy. Some 
of the scenes are very funny (such asa 
con job gone wrong in a bakery), but 
other jokes areso predictable that they 
quickly become tiresome. Although 
the movie really picks up when the 
pair stowaway on the cruise ship, the 
landlocked scenes are tedious and 
overly long. 

Tucci should be commended for 
his Herculean task of writing, direct- 
ing and starring in this cute comedy. 
The actor, best known for his work in 
television cop shows, has incredible 
comic range and some of the best 
facial reaction shots in the biz. Oliver 
Platt, as Tucci’s equally inept partner, 
also works well as a comedic actor — 
especially when heletslooseand hams 
it up. 

While all of the supporting play- 


usicians are an odd 

bunch — anyone 

will tell you that. 

But why, you ask? 

Look at our form of 
training. Nerve-wracking, sometimesop- 
pressive and always leaving one vulner- 
able, what else could I be describing but... 
the music lesson. 

Commonly misunderstood by ob- 
servers and often dreaded by students, 
this odd, often weekly, occurrence in 
thelives of musicians occupiesa place 
of personal importance to some that 
rivals their own health. The mere con- 


ers are entertaining, the best work 
in The Impostors comes from 
Campbell Scott, Tucci’s partner- 
in-crime for 1996’s indie hit Big 
Night. Scott plays Meistrich, the 
overzealous, Geh-mahn security 
officer who’s love for the law is 
only overshadowed by his unre- 
quited love for the ship’s steward- 
ess. Scott (best known for Singles 
and Dying Young) is at his best as 
the hyperactive dictator, with im- 


peccably hilarious comic timing. 

While the movie doesn’t quite live 
up to expectation, it still is an enjoy- 
ably modern take on the Buster 
Keaton/Charlie Chaplin school of 
slapstick comedy. When you laugh 
at The Impostors, you won't be fak- 
ing it. 


How to get there: 
Take Charles Street north towards 
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Towson. Take a right onto Northern 





Parkway. At York Road, take a left, 
Follow north. Bill Bateman’s will be 
on the left. 

To reach the theater, follow York 
Road north to Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Take a right onto Pennsylvania Ay- 
enue. 

A parking garage is located on the 
left. Parking costs $1 for 3 hours with 
movie admission, or 2 hours for free 
with purchase from any store in 
Towson Commons. 
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Stanlet Tucci and Oliver Platt play stowaways in the zany new slapstick comedy, The Impostors 


ADAMBAER 
Music Notes 


cept that someone of consequence 
will soon hear a student’s attempt at 
performing a piece can cause strange 
symptoms: paralysis, insomnia, early 
wake ups, obsessive “cram” practic- 
ing, and the devotion of the entire 
day’s activities to preparation for 
what lies ahead — judgment. 

I know people that wear more un- 


The artist formerly known as splints 


The dirt on Prince, Calista, Isaac, Brendan, Tom and a little gal named Monica 


hat a hectic week 

for Prince. Yeah, 

that’s right, you 

heard me. I called 

him Prince. I'll call 
him whatever I want because you 
know who I mean. Anyway, that 
Prince guy announced that his old 
band, the Revolution, will be getting 
back together to finish up some songs 
from the’80s that were never released 
because Prince didn’t have a chance 
to finish them before the band broke 
up. The band members say that this 
is the first they’ve heard of it. Ap- 
parently he forgot to tell them. In 
other Prince news, he was perform- 
ing at a concert last week when he 
slipped and sprained his ankle. The 
opening act, Chaka Khan, also 
slipped; It seems that the fog ma- 
chine that the concert hall was us- 
ing had just a little too much gusto 
and made the floor too slippery. 
This puts our dear friend Prince 
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out of commission until later this 
fall. 

Roddy McDowall, who will be re- 
membered for his role in Planet of the 
Apes by everyone (except me, who 
has yet to see it), died of cancer at the 
age of 70 last weekend. Gene Autry, 
singing cowboy and former baseball 
team owner, also died at the ripe old 
age of 91. 

In addition to making movies and 
singing a whole lot, Autry was the 
original owner of the Anaheim (nee 
California) Angels. 

The Mirror, a British tabloid, re- 
ported that Natasha Richardson was 
secretly seeking a divorce from her 
husband, Liam Neeson, behind his 
back. Well, since we all know better 
than tolisten to the tabloids, we know 


that the Neesons won an $85,000 libel 
suit against the tabloid. Ona positive 
note, they are donating the money 
from the suit to Northern Ireland 
bombing victims. 

Brendan Fraser, who is almost 30 
(already?), got hitched last week to 
his longtime girlfriend, Afton Smith. 
The star of With Honors, School Ties 
and The Scout is holding off on the 
honeymoon, though, till late Decem- 
ber, after he finishes filming Dudley 
Do-Right. 

Sounds like CBS is up to their old 
tricks again. Calista Flockhart, star of 
Ally McBeal, who has long been the 
subject of repeated anorexia rumors, 
was reported to be undergoing treat- 
ment for the eating disorder by the 
New York CBS affiliate’s 5 p.m. news- 
cast. The station even reported that 
production on the set of Ally is being 
suspended indefinitely. Then at 6 
p.m., the station reported that 
Flockhart is fine and production is 

proceeding nicely 
with no delays. 
Oops. I agree that 
Flockhart is looking 
pretty damn skinny 
lately, but CBS really 
should stop getting 
their news flashes 
from internet 
newsgroups. 

Isaac Mizrahi, 
one of the only four 
fashion designers I 
can name off the top 
of my head, is going 
out of business be- 
cause Chanel, 
which has backed 
his clothing line 

since 1992, is with- 
drawing its sup- 
port, claiming the 
line has been losing 
money for years. 
Mizrahi says that 


his career in fash- 
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a Brendan Fraser finally takes the big plunge with his longtime girlfriend. It’s about time. 


ion isn’t necessar- 
ily over, but his 


near-future plans include writing a 
screenplay for a graphic novel (a 
euphemism if I ever heard one) 
called Isaac Mizrahi Presents the 
Adventures of Sandee _ the 
Supermodel, as well as acting in Ce- 
lebrity, the next Woody Allen 
movie. Sounds like the act of a des- 
perate man to me. 

Tom Cruise again proved that 
he’s more than just Mr. Nicole 
Kidman (that was a joke) last week. 
While chillin’ in London with his 
bodyguards, a woman nearby who 
was being mugged let out a scream 
for help, and Tom (with his body- 
guards) came a-running. They 
didn’t actually catch the guy, but 
they did chase him away and re- 
portedly prevented the thief from 
getting all but a little bit of the 
$153,000 worth of jewelry that the 
woman had with her. 

Not much in the realm of music 
news this week, but to keep you up- 
dated on album releases, keep an eye 
out next Tuesday for R. Kelly. Also in 
stores next Tuesday are albums from 
Celine Dionand Pras. In other words, 
next week would be a good time to 
spend your money on food instead of 
music. 

Roseanne Barr/Arnold/What- 
ever told Larry King last week that 
she is trying to get a big-name ce- 
lebrity for her new talk show: spe- 
cifically, Monica Lewinsky herself. 
Oprah Winfrey said recently that 
she called a cease-fire to her show’s 
attempt to get Lewinsky when she 
realized that Lewinsky’s publicists 
were expecting monetary payment 
for the appearance. Roseanne 
doesn’t mind it, since she doesn’t 
have much of a reputation to up- 
hold. She’s even got ex-hubby Tom 
Arnold booked for a November 
sweeps week appearance. 

As for this Lewinsky attempt, 
Roseanne’s offering Monica lotsa 


dough, to the tune of 2 or 3 million | 


dollars, so we’ll see if this fish is 
going to bite — again. 





comfortable clothes than normal, eat a 
certain regimen of foods that contain 
beta-blockers (bananas, for example), 
and even go so far as to take anti-anxi- 
ety medication just to take steps to as- 
sist in a more successful outcome of 
this momentous event. But why? 

Because putting one’s selfoutthere 
for all to see (or for one highly-re- 
garded individual) ishard. It’sjust that 
simple. Creating art in front of some- 
one for the mere purpose of being 
judged is difficult. And it always willbe. 

However, the thing that separates 
the lesson from other forms of aca- 
demic assessment is that everything 
rests on the student at that moment. 
The student controls the outcome. The 
student holds the keys to what judg- 
ment lies ahead for him/her. And it has 
tohappenright there, right then, on the 
spot — and every week, mind you. 
That’s just the way it has to be. The 
demands ofa performing musician re- 
quire an uncanny level of control in 
order to create whatever is needed in 
alive performance. Therefore, eachles- 
son is a simulation of a real world sce- 
nario. And this is why we do it. 

Having said that, it has come to 
my attention that a significant trend 
seems to be occurring in the style of 
college-level music instruction. Itap- 
pears that as the musical guard 
changes from the “old school” to the 
“new,” more progressive teachers and 
methods are being employed — per- 
haps in response to this *90s 
aromatherapy, massage-crazed, or- 
ganic culture that seems to be sweep- 
ing the nation. 

In the past, a normal lesson in a 
conservatory of high regard would 
consist of an intense, anxiety-ridden 
scene where a student was put 
through any number of tasks to in- 
still fear and create an almost 
adversarial vibe. The student had to 
fear the lesson, to be pushed to prac- 
tice for harmful amounts of time and 
could only speak if spoken to. The 
unconditional respect that was thrust 
upon a student out of regard for the 
teacher’s fame and legacy often cre- 
ated an icy student/teacher relation- 
ship, devoid of any personal connec- 
tion. Whether or not the teacher felt 
something for his/her students, the 
philosophy was to be businesslike, 
academic, and expect nothing but 
perfection — at all costs, 

The best scene that represents this 
school of thought can be taken right 
off the video tapes of Jascha Heifetz’s 
masterclass series at University of 
Southern California in the ‘60s. The 
image of Heifetz, seated at a wooden 
desk in a stark room with bare walls, 
wielding control from a long baton 
that he rapped against the desk in 
rhythm with the music or to startle 
one of his students to bring about 
silence, will never leave me. The pal- 
pable air of tension in that room al- 
most wafts right out of the TV. The 
submissive and nervous demeanor 
of the students gives me butterflies in 


_ my stomach just watching them, 
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Dishing out lessons about lessons — 


What immediately becomes obvi- 
ous to the viewer is the old master’s 
antiquated notion of personal com- 
munication. That is to say, he prob- 
ably did not have contempt for his 
students. That was probably just the 


way of the times. And that’s unfortu- 


nate, because nobody contributed 


more to the world of violin playing 
and music than Heifetz. (Still, you 
just couldn’t pay me enough to have 


played in one of those master classes.) 

Sure, there were always people that 
didn’t fitthat particular bill. ’m paint- 
ing a worst case scenario. However, I 
might be going out ona limb, but ’'d 
venture to guess that the number of 
talented students that didn’t mesh 
with the harshness of the past far out- 
weigh the number that did. An inter- 
esting thing to think about: Howmany 
people could have contributed to the 


world of music if the regimen of the old 


didn’t discourage their efforts? 
Regardless, what I have noticed is 

a newer style of teaching. As the mu- 

sical guard has been changing over 


the years, one good thing is that teach- 
ers are becoming more in touch with 
the needs of their students and the 
demands of being a complete teacher 
— being responsible (in some part) 
for the development of another person 


(during, incidentally, an intensely emo- 


tional and intense time in their life). 


However, that’s not to say that the 


antiquated notions of the past don’t 
still remain. I have heard too many of 
my colleagues report, “My teacher 
doesn’t have the slightest clue of who 
Iam or what I’m about,” and, “When — 
I play this sonata, we don’t talk about 
my needs, all I get is stories from the 
past of his performance in Carnegie 
Hall, and comments about how] just 
don’t measure up.” 


Music is inherently personal by its 


very nature. There’s no way around 
that. And when one is still in the de- 
velopmental stages, it can only hinder 
his or her progress not to have a per- 
sonal connection with his or her 
teacher. The concept of one-to-one 
instruction of something as intensely 
personal as artistic expression relies 
on a personal rapport with the in- 
structor that is helpful, supportive, 
and patient. . 


But, I’m hopeful. These days, most 


people recognize the worth in treat- 
ing peoplehow they wish tobetreated. 
The frigid teacher-student relation- 


ship of the past is becoming anti- 
quated. It seems that certain teach- 
ers, especially those that underwent 
such ritual torture throughout their 
childhood, realize that creating such 
a sterile, fear-invoking situation — 
doesn’t necessarily make for the best 
learning environment. ek: 
These days, I see teachers havin 


coffee with their students and I hear 


offriends baby-sitting fortheirteach- — 
er’s children. My own teacher and! _ 
often chat about what we've been 
reading lately. Like I said, Ihave hope a 
that one day we musicians will be just 
as normal as the rest of you guys: 
Nae S 
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Radiohead revisited 


BY BEN HARRIS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Lerrer 


From year to year, music chalks 
up its share of surprises, offering up 
a feast of sounds and images that vie 
for our attention and our dollars. 
Through the haze of cleavage and 
gyrations, what you find worthy to 
place prominently in the CD rack 
often depends entirely on where you 
look. 

In the case of OK Computer, the 
third effort from England’s 
Radiohead, you needn’t look further 
than MTV. Thom Yorke’s slacker 
appeal and monotonous voice 
(speaking, that is) melds perfectly 
with Green Day and Matt Pinfield, 
not to mention the cable network’s 
demographic. The band’s engaging 
yideos are just perks. That Yorkeand 
company have struck a real chord 
with OK Computer is unmistakable 
and the album therefore demands a 
second listen (or maybe a 50th or 
60th) before television carts it off to 
the archives. 

- Recorded on an estate in the Brit- 
ish countryside, the tracks which 
‘didn’t make the MTV cut are, not 
‘surprisingly, the album’s best stuff. 
‘The driving force of “Electioneer- 
ring,” its half-time rhythm pulsating 
with Yorke’s soaring vocals, echoes 
of the campaign traillong before you 
need to check the lyrics to discern 
that the last two words of the chorus 
-are “your vote.” 

» = Perhaps the closest thing you'll 
‘find to profundity, “Subterranean 
“Homesick Alien” cries out for ab- 
duction, for the higher purpose of 





BY PHIL ANDREWS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


I’ve been giving techno some air- 
play recently. No, I’m not talking 
about Prodigy or even the Chemical 
Brothers here, but some authentic 
underground grooves more likely to 
beheard onarave DJ’s turntable than 
at your average E-Level dance party. 
Ifyou decide to check out these discs, 
be prepared to be challenged and ul- 
timately rewarded. 

- Pllstart witha recent offering from 
‘Goldie, who received notoriety in 
electronic circles from his debut al- 
bum Timeless, containing the single 


Unfortunately, hard 
drugs were not 
included with this CD. 





“Inner City Life,” which saw some 
airplay on MTV’s AMP and made 
that show’s first compilation CD 
(which is actually a decent sampling 
of the recent wave of pop 
“electronica” that the media got so 
worked up over). The album was 
groundbreaking in terms of the 
“drum n’ bass” style (watch all this 
terminology, it'll get you), a type of 
techno that emphasizes frantic, cha- 
oticdrumming combined with heavy 
bass. Critics have heaped praise upon 


perceiving the world from above and 
appreciating all that is forgotten in 
the humdrum below. On its heels 
comes “Escape,” and with its pierc- 
ing vocal crescendo gives object to 
the flight, shunning rules and the suf- 
focating wisdom behind them. Other 
highlights include the detached and 
oscillating riffs wafting through the 
album’s opening cut “Airbag.” In this 
song is also found the audacious in- 
troduction of the word “juggernaut” 
to the pop music lexicon. I had to 
look it up, kids, and so should you. 
Next comes “Paranoid Android,” 
probably OKs most defining track, 
which boasts the most comically 
original video in recent memory. I 
haven’t quite made sense of the video 
yet, but it’s virtually impossible not 
to be engrossed in the almost sadistic 
CESS SGD ERAT 


OK Computer is an 
achievement in 
virtually every sense 
that a record can be. 





images reminiscent of South Park. 
“Paranoid Android,” “Karma Po- 
lice” and “Electioneering” are the 
meat in the Big Mac that is OK Com- 
puter. Separated byacomputer drone 
reminding us to eat well and get plenty 
of exercise, titled simply “Fitter Hap- 
pier,” the subsequent wind down is 
slowand steady. The final three tracks 
are easy listening compared to the 
sonic chaos that precedes it, and cul- 


the album, probably giving Goldie 
the idea that he could release pretty 
much anything and have it be re- 
ceived well. 

Not so with saturnzreturn, a 
double-CD set that largely fails in all 
respects. The first CD is barely worth 
mentioning, unless you're a fan of 
the ambient, abstract type of music 
that is contained here. No beats, no 
samples, and no excitement. Most of 
the 60-minute first (of two) tracks is 
taken up by very slow symphonic 
movements with long sustained notes 
that are supposed to calm and “space 
out” thelistener. Unfortunately, hard 
drugs were notincluded with this CD. 

The second disc, entitled saturn, 
begins with a huge guitar riffby none 
other than Oasis’ Noel Gallagher and 
follows this strong opening with some 
extremely annoying lyrics. Track #2, 
the strongest ofthe album, owes much 
of its appeal to the excellent stylings 
of KRS-1, an old school rapper who 
doesn’t let you forget that he’s old 
school. The two work together well, 
and the rapping fits tightly into 
Goldie’s drum n’ bass groove. But 
still, the drumming just doesn’t seem 
to meet his own precedent until about 
track #5, “dragonfly”. 

Of course, to get there you’d have 
to sitthrough track #4 and what seems 
to bean experiment in lite FM music, 
complete with female vocals and silly 
lyrics. The groove from “dragonfly” 
carries over to “chico” and stops dead 
on that track. Goldie finishes the disc 


minate with a reminder: Idiot slow 
down. 

Yorke’s voice is imploring 
throughout, at one time begging on 
the verge of tears, screaming with 
rage the next, yet somehow comfort- 
ing in both. OK Computer is an 
achievement in virtually every sense 
that a record can be. It is highly pro- 
duced, but doesn’t flaunt it. It states 
both the obvious and the subtle, all 
the while wrapping it in a musical 
package that swells with intricate 
lines and then peaks with frenzied 
intensity and soothing melancholy. 

The album’s influence is readily 
apparent and has attracted Ameri- 
can listeners far beyond MTV’s au- 
dience. It has been likened to Dark 
Side of the Moon. Whether you ac- 
cept that or not, as a stylistic com- 
parison, in sheer force, at least for 
now, the similarities seem undeni- 
able. 

OK Computer is a record which 
pops up in the unlikeliest places, but 
with a regularity that is exciting to 
see for a band that could possibly 
have the most unsightly face in En- 
gland at its helm. The recurrence of 
Yorke’s pain over the pace of our 
generation offers a unity of thought 
and purpose notevident on thebands 
prior releases, Pablo Honey and The 
Bends, which are both fine efforts in 
their own right. But OK goes a de- 
cided leap forward. The result is a 
concerted 13-track effort to wake up 
the transfixed faces staring at their 
TV sets or hard wired to a 56k mo- 
dem. It’s also some of the most excit- 
ing stuff to come stateside in many 
years. 


Iwo faces of underground techno 


with more pseudo-lite FM and silly 
sounding jazz samples. He seems to 
think that he’s so good that now he’s 
justified in giving us two discs of what 
seems to be experimental music with 
only 2 or 3 decent tracks. Sorry, 
Goldie, but there’s so much good 
techno and drum n’ bass out there 
that there’s no time for stragglers, 
even if he was one of the pioneers. 
Next, for a more solid outing, we 
have Adam F’s Colours, an album 
relying heavily on jazz samples and 
hip-hop drumming, a style known as 
“trip-hop”. Trip-hop can vary be- 
tween spacy jazz and rapperless hip- 
hop (although MC’s do often appear 
on trip-hop discs). Adam F leans to- 
ward the funky, jazzy side, often in- 
terspersing random noises and heavy 
snyth bass into his tracks. 
Occasionally the jazz verges on the 
cliched, but the songs evolve fast 
enough not to get caught up and lose 
momentum. He, too, veers into the 
easy listening type of experiment, but 
actually pulls it off, largely on the basis 
ofhis quality melodies. But if you need 
an example of “sappy” lyrics, check 
out “The Tree Knows Everything” or 
the excellent “Music in my Mind.” 
For Adam F’s darker, heavier side, 
the track “Metropolis” is a good one, 
foreboding and face paced. The cut 
“F-Jam” with MC Conrad providing 
lyrical maneuvering, is also a 
standout. The entire disc has only a 
few slow spots, and achieves the kind 
of consistency that Goldie lacked. 
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Travels With My Aunt isa wild ride 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


“Le fils de Phomme,” a painting by 
Belgian surrealist Rene Magritte, is a 
portrait of a nicely-dressed, 
derbied man standing in 
front of a stormy blue back- 
ground, a granny-smith 
apple obscuring his face. The 
painting, standard in its 
color and style but com- 
pletely unique in its repre- 
sentation, perfectly parallels 
Center Stage’s 1998 - 1999 
season premiere, Travels 
With My Aunt. 

There are the obvious 
comparisons: The entire 


shade of sky blue (lighter 


Magritte’s sky), and the 
show’s four characters walk 
across the stage decked out 
in fine pin-striped suits and 
brown derbies much like 
that of Magritte’s apple man. 
But there are thematic simi- 
larities as well. Like the enig- 
matic apple faced gentle- 
man, each of these four 
average-looking men has 
“no face” — meaning that 
no man plays the same char- 
acter throughout the play. 
The four actors slip in and 


changeable entities, and they 
do it so expertly that the trades are 
never jarring. 

Travels With My Aunt, based ona 
1969 story by the brilliant English au- 
thor Graham Greene, is as enigmatic 
as its four principal players. The story 
chronicles the “adventures” of Henry 
Pulling, retired banker and dahlia 
breeder. Henry’s mother dies at the 
start of the show, reintroducing him 
to his long-lost Aunt Augusta — the 
wild child of his mother’s family. 
Lonely and lively Augusta forces 
Henry to travel with her to Turkey 
and later to South America, where she 
engages in shady dealings with a Mr. 
Visconti, her ex-lover and fugitive 
Nazi sympathizer. Henry Pulling’s 
travels with Aunt Augusta introduce 
him to a romantic and dangerous 
lifestyle, and the dahlia-breeder finds 


that his old life and his horticulture 
no longer interests him. 

Although illegal dealings and war 
criminals are unlikely fodder for a 
humorous story, Travels With My 


Center Stage's season premiere is trippy and entertaining 


war criminal, an adulterer, a preg- 
nant teen, or acon man — everyone 





is a fool. 
Center Stage is famous for it’s lib- 
eral interpretations of plays (e.g. 
cross-dressing in Romeo & 
Juliet and double entendres 











Aunt is actually a raucous comedy, 
thanks to the four wonderful actors 
who portray all 25 characters in the 
show. Although the men completely 
differ in appearance, the transitions 
between characters are smooth and 
easy to follow. One man goes out the 
door as Henry Pulling and another 
man returns in his place, or one man 
transforms from Henry Pulling to a 
flighty 17-year-old girl. 

The show’s strength is its willing- 
ness not to take itself too seriously. 
Travels With My Aunt never pretends 
to have a moral or a message, and it 
never portrays any of its characters 
as superior or inferior. Everyone gets 
equal treatment in Graham Greene’s 
world; it doesn’t matter whether 
someone is a retired banker, an 
Interpol agent, a CIA man, a Nazi 
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Ken Cheeseman in Travels With My Aunt. 


in H.M.S. Pinafore), but Trav- 
els With My Auntis relatively 
restrained compared to the 
theater’s other productions. 
True, agrown man portrays a 
teenage girl from Brooklyn 
and another plays a German 
shepherd, but the play’s dia- 
logue isso funny that the play- 
ers do not resort to physical 
comedy. 

The stage direction is noth- 
ing less than perfect. The ac- 
tors’ timing is flawless, and 
the show’s few props are 
moved during the production 
in order to maintain continu 
ity. The set is dressed in a 
minimalist style with built-in 
doors, drawers and cup- 
boards that periodically open 
and close. 

Unfortunately, acting, set, 
and direction alone do not 
make the play. Giles 
Havergal’s adaptation of 
Greene’s novel is a whopping 
three hours long with rela- 
tively little action. Many of 
the scenes are drawn-out, and 
some of the dialogue is extra- 
neous. The problem is further 
compounded by the performance’s 
lackadaisical pace, which grows ex- 
tremely tiresome after the first few 
hours. 

The show’s length notwithstand- 
ing, Travels With My Aunt is still a 
definite must-see for any theater fan. 
The play is a wonderful beginning to 
Center Stage’s 35th season, and the 
stream-of-consciousness, unusual 
performance would definitely make 
Mr. Rene Magritte very proud. 








Travels With My Aunt is running 
at Center Stage (700 North Calvert 
St., Baltimore) until October 25. Show 
times and tickets are available by call- 
ing 410-332-0033. Special student rush 
rates are available at the Box Office on 
the day of the show (valid i.d. must be 
presented). 


“A BONE-CHILLING TALE!” 


-Dennis Dermody, THE PAPER 


“NAIL-BITING! 


P e bb] 
A climax that will haunt you for days. 
-Robert Ellsworth, DETOUR MAGAZINE 
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Thursday, October 8 


ON CAMPUS 


Special Advance Screening of One 
Tough Cop is tonight at 8 p.m. in the 
Snark Theatre (Shriver Hall). 
Stephen Baldwin, Chris Penn and 
Gina Gershon are starring in this 
movie. The movie is free so don’t 
miss this it and while you are there 
pick up a free movie poster. 


Jhankaar presents South Asian 
Movie Night. Silsila starring 
Amitabh Bachan and Rekha will be 
showing in Shaffer Hall at 10 p.m. 
Admission is free and the movie will 
be subtitled. 


Weall love chocolate, don’t we? The 
Jewish Students Association is spon- 
soring Chocolate Fest at 8 p.m. in the 
Sukkah behind AMR I. Come pig 
out on every kind of chocolate imag- 
inable. 


Dr. Susan Dackerman, Associate 
Curator, Prints, Drawings and Pho- 
tographs lectures on The Pious and 
the Profane: Looking at Renaissance 
Prints. This Gallery Talk is free with 
museum admission and admission is 
free on Thursdays. So if you have 
some free time stop by the BMA for 
this gallery talk at 2 p. m. 


A Place To Talk offers confidential 
peer listening for anyone and every- 
one who needs to talk. Stop by the 
APTT room to hang out, meet cool 
people, enjoy free food from Mon- 
day-Thursday 8 p.m. - 12 a.m. Call 
their hotline at X8000 if you need 
more information. 


Do you love acting? Do you love mu- 
sic? Then this is the event for you. 
Auditions for Into The Woods, a 
oneact musical by Stephen Sondheim 
are today from 9 p.m. to 12 a.m. in 
Shaffer 202. So make your dreams 

’ come true and make this the first step 
toward your Broadway career. Call 
Cherish at 467-7590 for more infor- 
mation. 


Many of us have been through Or- 

- ganic Chemistry and for many of us 

. Professor Principe has helped us get 
through it all. Come show your ap- 
preciation at a Special Seminar 
hosted in honor of Professor Principe 
as he is awarded a special national 
award. The seminar is at 4 p.m. in 
Remsen Room 1. Refreshments will 
be served. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
presents Alan Gilbert conducting 
with Lars Vogton piano, Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 4 and Sym- 
phony No.6, Pastorale at the Joseph 
MeyerhoffSymphony Hall. Call 410- 
783-8000 for more information. 


Baltimore’s Swingmeister Helmut 
Licht presents Big Band SwingFest 
at the Belvedere in the Grand Ball- 
room from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. There 
will be a cash bar, lite snacks and cold 
beverages. Tickets are $12. Call 410- 
332-1000 for details. 


RELIGIOUS 


Attend the Catholic Community 
Mass, Dinner and Discussion at 
Newman House, 2941 N. Charles 
Street at 5 p.m. 


The Eastern Orthodox Meeting is at 
the Campus Ministires Office in 
Wood House at 6:30 p.m. 


The Muslim Students Association 
meeting is tonigt at 7 p.m. Call X8188 
for location information. 


SPORTS 


Watch the Hopkins Field hockey 
team defeat Catholic University at 
the Athletic Center at 4 p.m. 


Cheer the Hopkins Men’s Soccer 
team as they play against Rowan at 
the Athletic Center at 7 p.m. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Colouring Lessons with Mary 

Prankster rock the night at Eight by 

Ten; Cowboy Junkies performs at 
_ Bohager’s; Laughing Colors per- 
form at the DuClaw Brewing Co.; 
Hot Honey Magnet,Jeznik Matians, 
ClusterFox and ManScouts of 
America perform at Brass Monkey; 
Doo Doo Heads perform at The 
Vault; The Rec-Room celebrates the 
return of Love Seed and Mama Jump 


tonight; 





Friday, October 9 


ON CAMPUS 


John Norton of the University of 
Pittsburgh gives a lecture on The 
Wrath of Maxwell’s Demon in 
Gilman 348 at 4 p.m. The lecture is 
presented by the Hopkins Center for 
the History and Philosophy of Sci- 
ence. 


Coffee Grounds, Common Grounds 
is at E-Level tonight from 10 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 


Organizacion Latina Estudiantil, 
Ole, hosts a Pinata Party featuring a 
DJ, drink specials and Pinatas. The 
part will be in E-lvel from 8 p.m. - 2 
a.m. The night will be a lot of fun so 
be sure to check it out. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Zion Canyon and Super Speedway 
open in NightMAX at the Maryland 
Science Center. IMAX crews carted 
cameras and equipment into places 
only half a dozen climbers and 
canyoneers have ever been. Also join 
father and son racing legends Mario 
and Michael Andretti and buckle up 
for a high speed, high risk tour-de- 
force on the Indy car circuit. 


The Baltimore Folk Music Society 
presents Steve Riley andthe Mamou 
Playboys. Don’t miss this one if you 
love to dance. Call 410-552-1004 for 
more information. 


Blessing of Baltimore’s Work 
Boats, atraditional salute to the com- 
mercial and military boats that work 
the waterway of Chesapeake Bay 
takes place today at 5:30 p.m. along 
the Inner Harbor Shoreline. 










MUSIC CLUBS 


The Man Scouts of America play at 
Brass Monkey; Jay Jay performs at 
Eight by Ten; The Twin Six perform 
at Fletcher’s; Crushing Day performs 
at Daytona’s tonight; Misery Ma- 
chine 99.1 FM presents Incubus, Sys- 
tem of a Down, Dial 7 at The Vault; 
Boogie Fever, a disco band from New 
York City performs at The Rec-Room 
tonight. 


CONCERTS 


SGA and Homecoming Comittee of 
Towson Univeristy presents Blues 
Traveler at Towson Center on the 
Towson Univeristy Campus. Call 410- 
830-2244 for more information. 


MOVIE RELEASES 


Holy Man starring Eddie Murphy, 
Jeff Goldblum and Kelly Preston. 





Saturday, October 10 


_ OFF CAMPUS ~ 


The Charm City Klezmer Band per- 
forms at St John’s Church as part of 
their Roots Cafe series. Call 410-880- 
3883 for more information. 


Bolton Hill presents the 44th Annual 
“Festival on the Hill”from 10 a.m. - 
5p.m. This day long party features a 
wide array of booths and activities as 
well as food, books, arts, crafts and 
jewelry. Musical attractions include 
Love Riot, The Combinations and 
many more. Call 410-669-0220 for 
more information. 


CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 8 To 14 


Towson University’s Tiger Club 
presents The Fabulous Hubcaps 
from 9 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. in the 
Towson Center located at Osler and 
Auburn Drive on the Towson Uni- 
versity campus. The dance includes a 
silent auction, wheels of firtune, a 50/ 
50 raffle and concessions. Tickets are 
$15. Call 410-830-2230 for more in- 
formation. 


Gimme A ..., sports team mascots 
come out to entertain and sign auto- 
graphs and pal around with the fans 
at noon at the Babe Ruth Museum. 
Call 410-727-1539 for more informa- 
tion. 


Do you think you don’t know Balti- 
more well enough? Then take a 
Walking Tour of Federal Hill and 
take in highlights of this historic 
neighborhood as well as the Inner 
Harbor. Call 410-685-2585 for more 
information. 


Portfest ‘98, an event to salute the 
maritime history includes ship tours 
andan exciting behind the sceneslook 
at the Port and Baltimore’s water- 
front. Call 1-800-HARBOR-1 for 
more information. 


The Human Rights Campaign pre- 
sents Cris Williamson and Tret Fure 
in The Fave Rave Tour at Ronnie 
Dove’s at 8 p.m. Tickets are $20 and 
they benefit the Human Rights Cam- 


paign. 


Janet Jackson will be performing songs from her new 
C.D. Her brilliant music combined with her awesome 
__ dance moves will make this concert worth going to. So 


RELIGIOUS 


Lutheran Worship at the First En- 
glish Evangelical Church is at 8:30 
a.m. Call X8188 for more informa- 
tion. 


Presbytarian Services (Contempo- 
rary) at the Second Presbytarian 
Church at 8:30 a.m. Call X8188 for 
more information. 


United Methodist Worship is at the 
Grace United Methodist Church at 
10a.m. Call X8188 for more informa- 
tion 


Presbytarian Services at the Second 
Presbytarian Church at 11 a.m. Call 
X8188 for more information. 


Lutheran Worship at First English 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
11:30 a.m. Call X8188 for more infor- 
mation. 


SPORTS 


In the mood for a football game? 
Watch the Baltimore Ravens tackle 
the Oilers at 1 p.m. at the N.F.L. Sta- 
dium. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Lowen and Navarro perform with 
Naked Blue at Fletcher’s; Halfway 
to Mardi Gras party featuring Booz 
Chavis, Deanna Bogart, Lil’ 





if you have nothing planned this Wednesday, call 410- 


481-7328 to get tickets. N-Sync will be performing as 
special guests at this concert for all you fans out there 


SPORTS 


Watch the Hopkins Field Hockey 
team as they play against Notre Dame 
of Maryland at the Athletic Center at 
11 a.m. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


D.C. Star Reunion at Daytona’s as 
they celebrate Rocktober this month; 
The Greyboy Allstars Sidecar 
Project featuring Robert Wakter’s 
20th congress at The Rec Room; 
Frm Good Homes with Too Far 
Jones performs at Eight by Ten; 
Man...Or Astro-Man? Project Clone 
Alpha with Famous Monsters per- 
form at Fletcher’s; Star Radio, 
Avisahera, Sick and Moviegoer per- 
form at Brass Monkey; Double CD 
Release Party featuring Crank and 
Natural Distance at The Vault; 





Sunday, October 11 


OFF CAMPUS 


The 2nd Annual Festival of Nations 
On Broadway is today from 11 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on the 200 block of South 
Broadway between Pratt and Gough 
Streets. Admission to the festival is 
free and there will beplenty of food, 
music and entertainment. The event 
is sponsored by the Hispanic Busi- 
ness Association. For more infor- 
mation call 410-534-0525. 


Are you in the mood for shopping 
but don’t have enough money? Then 
attend the Second Sunday Anitque 
Market at Broadway Market Square 
in Historic Fells Point from 8 a.m. to 


6 p.m, Call 410-276-7660 for more 


information. 


~ / 


of this new hot looking group. 





Malcolm, Zydeco House Rockers, 
Crawdaddies and Kelly Bell band at 
Bohager’s. 





Monday, October 12 


ON CAMPUS 
Fall Day Break — no classes today. 
OFF CAMPUS 


Barnes and Noble in now openat the 
Power plant, Pier 4 at the Inner Har- 
bor. So stop by and check it out. 


DC Committee to promote Wash- 
ington presents the Eight Annual 
Taste of DC International Foodand 
Music Festival from 11 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. There will be great food and en- 
tertainment. Admission is free. Call 
202-724-5430 for more information. 





Tuesday, October 13 


ON CAMPUS 


Organizacion Latina Estudinatil, 
Ole, presents Movie Night, LaBamba 
as part of Hispanic Heritage Month. 
The movie willbe showing inthe AMR 
ITV Room at 7 p.m. 


Thomas Lippman, Foreign Affairs 
Writer for the Washinton Post will be 
coming to speak at noon in the 
Garrett Room of MSE Library. This 
even is sponsored by the College Re- 
publicans. Mr. Lippman is 
particulary interested in student in- 
put so feel free to attend. Call 410- 
243-6394 for more information. 











SPORTS 


Watch the Hopkins Women’s Soc- 
cer team play against Western Mary- 
land at the Athletic Center at 4 p.m. 


The Hopkins Field Hockey team 
plays against Villa Julie College at the 
Athletic Center tonight at 7 p.m. 





Wednesday, October 14 


ON CAMPUS 


Noon Series presented by the Office 
of Special Events presents a presen- 
tation by Michael S. Rosenberg, pro- 
fessor and chair of the Department of 
Special Education on Safe and Or- 
derly Schools: Designing Positive 
Learning Environments for All Stu- 
dents. The talk will take place in 
Shriver Hall at noon. 


Salsaand Merengue Dance Lessons 
will be given by a professional dance 
instructor tonight in AMRI Multi- 
purpose Roomat 6 p.m. This event is 
sponsored by Organicion Latina 
Estudiantil, Ole. 


SPORTS 


Hopkins Men’s Soccer team plays 
Roanoke at the Athletic Center at 7 
p-m. 


MUSIC CLUBS 


Danger Danger performs at 
Daytonas’ tonight as part of 
Rocktober; Leer, No Water In Hell 
and Velvasheen perform at Eight by 
Ten; Vince Welnick of the Grateful 
Dead performs at The Rec-Room 


tonight. 
CONCERTS 
The Velvet Rope, Janet Jackson 


World Tour 1998 . See Spotlight for 
the low down. 





Ongoing Attractions 


MUSEUMS 


The City Cafe on Cathedral Street 
presents an exhibit, Recent Lanscape 
Paintings by Anne Jennifer Walker. 
This exhibit is showing till Novem- 
ber 15. Call 410-539-4252 for more 
information. 


The American Visionary Art Mu- 
seum presents LOVE, Error and 
Eros. The exhibit runs till May ‘99. 
Call 410-244-1900 for more infor- 
mation. 


NeikG FCS hE E 


The Pios and the Profane: Looking 
at Renaissance Prints, featuring 15th 
and 16th century prints from France, 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands 
by Durer, van Leyden, and others 
will be exhibited from September 23 
to January 3rd. at Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. If you're looking for 
more details, call 410-396-6300 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in Fell’s 
Point has a new exhibit, “The Col- 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 
hibit runs from September 
7th-November 26th. Call 410-522- 


7909. 


Visit Transmutations of Light, 
an exhibition of large scale paint- 
ings by Lynne Benson and Lauren 
Benson, at the City Hall Court- 
yard Galleries 100 North Holi- 
day Street. The exhibition runs 
from September 11 through Oc- 
tober 16. Gallery hours: 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. 


Johns Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine hosts a Sixth Mid Atlantic Re- 
gional Art Exhibition in the Turner 
Auditorium until October 30th. 
Call 301-96-1980 for more infor- 
mation. 


Mitchell Arts Gallery in Annpolis 
has an exhibit on The Sculptor’s 
Line: Henry Moore Prints and 
Maquettes. For information call 410- 
626-2556. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current exhibit 
is Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection.It is a 
beautiful exhibit so stop by if yau 
can. The museum is behind Shriver 
Hall. 


Walters Art Gallery across from 
Peabody has an exhibit on 
Botannical Delights from now until 
October 30th. For more information 
call 410-547-9000. 4 
Road Map, acollaborative project 
with artists from rural communi- 
ties presents an exhibition at the 
Maryland Art Place from Octo- 
ber 13 to November 14. 


The Maryland Institute, College 
of Art presents and exhibition, 
20/XX from October 2 to Novem- 
ber 8. The exhibition works are 
by twenty alumni artists in the 
last twenty years. For more infor- 
mation call 410-225-2300. 


Dougherty’s Pub presents I 
Labour by Singing Light: paint- 
ings by Anne Griffith. For more 
information call 410-752-4059. 


Perrelli Fine Art and Design 
present an exhibit on contempo- 
rary art, The Wide Open Show 
until November 28. Call 410-783- 
9244 for mor information. 


Cafe Pangea presents Images of 
Nepal photos embedded in sculp- 
ture until October 31. Call 410- 
662-0500 for more information 
on this photography exhibit. 


Craig Flinner Gallery exhibits 
American and Fench Village 
Posters until October 31. Call 
410-727-4941 for more informa- 
tion. 


OCTOBER 8, 1998 





THEATRE 


Arena Stage’s 1998 season con- 
tinues with the exciting world pre- 
mier comedy Expecting Isabel 
which will be performed October 
4to November 22 in the Kreeger 
Theatre in Washington D.C.Call] 
202-554-9066 for more informa- 
tion. 


The Performing Arts Center opens 
the 1998-99 College Performing Arts 
Series with the charming musical, She 
Loves Me, based on the play 
parfumerie by Miklos Laszlo from 
October 7 - October 11. 


Center Stage presents Travels with 
my Aunt by Graham Greene adapted 
for the stage by Giles Havergal until 
October 25. Call 410-332-0033 for 
more information. 


Bring In “Da Noise, Bring In ‘Da 
Funk is playing till October 11 at The 
National Theatre in Washington D.C. 
Call 202-628-6161 for details. 


Rent, the acclaimed musical, is play- 

‘ing till November 1 at the Mechanic 
Theatre, Baltimore Center for the 
Performing Arts. Call 410-752-1200 
for more information. 


The Wizard of Oz is playing till De- 
‘cember 26 at the Timmonium Din- 
“ner Theatre. Tickets are $9.50 and 
“thisincludesluuch and the show. Call 
410-560-1113 for more information. 


West Side Story is playing at Toby’s 

Dinner Theatre of Columbia until 
‘November 22. Call 410-995-1969 for 
“more information. 


‘Broadway Bound is playing at the 
‘Vagabond Theatre until October 25. 
Call 410-563-9135 for more informa- 
tion. 


‘Picasso at the Lapin Agile is playing 

‘till November 15 at the Ford Theatre 
‘in Washington D.C. Call 202-347- 
4833 for more information. 


'Gypsy is playing at the Timmonium 
“Dinner Theatre until December 31. 
“Call 410-560-1113 for more informa- 
tion. 


42nd Street is playing at the Chesa- 
peake Music Hall in Annpolis. Call 
1-800-406-0306 for more informa- 
tion. 


Quintuples is playing at Teatro 
Hispano in Washington D.C. until 


» 


October 25. Call 202-234-7174 for 
more information. 


SPECIAL 


The Living Sea opens October 2 and 
Play still February 4 at the Maryland 
Science Center. The movie captures 
in detail a wet underworld life that’s 
home to a far wider diveristy of life 


forms than anywhere else on Earth. 


The Maryland Renaissance Festival 
is going on from now till October 25 
from 10:30 a.m. to7 p.m. Enjoy a day 
of jousting, festing, music, 
dance,theatre and crafts. Call 410- 
226-7304 for more information. 


Te 


Campus Notes 


Work-Study or non-Work-Study 
student needed on Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 2 p.m. during months of 
October, November, February, 
March and April to set up room and 
greet speaker for the Wednesday 
Noon Series held in Shriver Hall. Call 
Audrey Minter, 516-7157, or e-mail 
aud@jhu.edu to inquire about this 
position, which pays $6.50/hour. 


Looking for a supportive/confiden- 
tial environment to explore issues 
relating to your sexual orientation? 
The JHU Counseling Center offers 
a support group for lesbian, bisexual 
and gay undergrad and grad stu- 
dents. For more information, please 
contact Laura Hoffman at 410-516- 
8278. 


The Johns Hopkins International So- 
ciety is looking for English as a Sec- 
ond Language instructors to volun- 
teer for the fall semester. Individuals 
who have tutored or taught English 
or any foreing language to non-na- 
tive speakers, orare interested in gain- 
ing valuable teaching experience, 
should contact the Johns Hopkins In- 
ternational Society at 410-955-3370. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 
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Senior Remy Harrold 
ean gets in alittle billiards at 
the Theta Crush Party at 
a7) E-Level. 


Seniors Reiko Yamada and 
Katie Rodd show off their 
brilliant smiles at the PhiMu 
Crush Party last Thursday. 


Check out the high spirits of Mark Nae +) 
McGory, Karoon Charkoudian and \a%ae 
Anna PalazijatthePhiMuparty. (right) b% . 


Kristi Korzec, 

MelanieAmato, 
Alex Merray, 
Brad Forringer 
and Jim Hensel 
party for Theta. 





There’s nothing like letting loose on a Thurs- 
day night. Jamie Lavin, Tom Maginnis, Heather 
Wittekind and Mike Hicken make the most of 
the Phi Mu Crush Party 





Holy Man, White Marsh, Eastpoint Movies, Harbor Park 

The Impostors, Towson Commons 

What Dreams May Come, White Marsh Theatre, Eastpoint Movies, Towson Commons 
A Night at the Roxbury, White Marsh, Harbor Park, Eastpoint Movies 

Touch of Evil, Charles Theatre 

Pecker, The Senator 

Rush Hour, White Marsh, Eastpoint Movies, Harbor Park 

Ronin, Eastpoint Movies, Harbor Park, White Marsh 


Holy Man, star- 
ring Eddie 


Murphy opens 


at White Marsh, 
Eastpoint Mov- 
ies and Harbor 
Park this week- 
end. 





For Showtimes Call: Charles Theatre - 410-727-3456; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Harbor Park - 
410-837-3500; Senator - 410-435-8338; Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410- 
933-9034 
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Lehman Brothers 


cordially invites you 


to attend a presentation on 


career opportunities in 


Sales, Trading, Research & Origination 


Wednesday, October 28, 1998 


5:00 p.m. 
Garrett Room 


MSE Library 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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yor Horoscope 


Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 

The last thing you want to do is 
make a mistake with your love life 
this week. Beware of Sagittarius for 
now. Go after Libras instead. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Intersession is a good time to just 
relax. There’s really nothing else to 
do since you're probably not going 
to get credits anyway. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JuNe 20) 

Credit is due to you. You're going 
togetaholdofalarge sum ofmoney. 
You're also going to get anything 
else you want. 

CAncER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Isn't it a shame when things just 
don’t go your way? Well, you’re due 
for a turnaround this week: A Hop 
Cop will give you a doughnut. 
Leo: (Jury 23-Aucust 22) 

Really great that you got offyourass 
and stopped skipping class. Nowall 
youneed to doisstop drooling when 
you fall asleep during class. 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Back in the day, you could watch 
cartoons all morning. Go back to 
those innocent days of yore and 
check out the Scooby Doo marathon. 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
P'll be watching you this week. You know 
that prank phone call you made to find 
out if that cute guy/girl lives next door to 
you? Well, the secret’s out. 
Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Just sit back, relax, and enjoy the ride. But 
next time you ride in the back of a pick- 
up, put your beer and shotgun down be- 
fore you stand up. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Stay where you are and let the horoscope 
guide you. When you take that big mid- 
term don’t put 666-69-1800 down as your 
Social Security number. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Home cooking is always nice, especially 
in the middle of the semester. Grab some 
of mom’s delicious homemade doritos 
and salsa today. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
And you thought you had no computer 
programming skills. Shame on you. Not 
everyone can design a Porn Surfer 2000 
internet browser. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Drinkupin celebration, my friend. You've 
braved the firstround of midterms. Make 
some s’mores. Have a tall glass of milk. 
It’s part of this complete breakfast. 





Take this recipe and (over) stuff it 


hose shapeless masses of 

dough with a dollop of 

tomato paste inside that 

they serve at Terrace and 

Wolman do not qualify as 
calzones, just to set the record straight. 
Real calzones are huge, flavorful and 
full of fresh, yummy stuff. And with- 
out further ado, Rachel is going to 
introduce you to Overstuffed 
Calzones with a little help from a 
wonderful cookbook entitled Help! 
My Apartment Has A Kitchen. 


Ingredients 

1 one-pound loaf frozen bread 
dough 

1 1/2 teaspoons olive oil 

4 medium mushrooms 

1 small onion 

1 garlic clove — 

1/4 red bell pepper 

1/4 cup flour 

1 6-ounce can Italian tomato paste 
or 1/2 cup pizza sauce 

1/4 cup sliced pepperoni (op- 
tional) 

1 cup (4 ounces) shredded mozza- 


I Need Help 





TS SO EASY TO BE 
SMART. JUST THINK OF 
SOMETHING REALLY DUMB 
TO SAY - THEN SAY THE 
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| He seems so listless since the neutering.” 


rella cheese 
2 teaspoons grated Parmesan cheese 


Put the frozen bread dough in an 
oiled bowl and let it sit out, covered, at 
room temperature for 4 hours. When 
the bread doubles in size, it is ready. 

Preheat the oven to 400 degrees. 
Grease a baking sheet with 1/2 tea- 
spoon of the oil and set aside. 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tuts! 


To make the filling, wash the mush- 
rooms. Cut away and discard the bot- 
tom 1/4 inch of the stems. Slice the 
mushrooms thin. Peel and finely chop 
the onion and garlic. Cut the red bell 
pepper into 1/4 inch pieces. Set aside. 

The dough will be sticky, so add 1 
tablespoon of flour and work it into the 
dough with your hands. Continueadd- 
ing more flour, a tablespoon at a time 


My GRANOFATHER 
SHOT rT LAST 
HALLOWEEN 






(up to 1/4 cup), until the dough is no 
longer sticky. Divide the dough in half. 

Flatten out 1 piece of dough into a 
large (10-inch) circle on the greased 
baking sheet. Cover the dough with 
half the tomato paste or pizza sauce, 
leaving 1 inch bare all around the 
circumference. Then add half of the 
mushrooms, onion, garlic, red bell 
pepper, pepperoni, mozzarella and 
Parmesan cheese. 

Fold the dough circle in half, en- 
closing the stuffing. Tightly press the 
edges of the dough together with your 
fingers. Slide the calzone to one side 
of the baking sheet. Flatten out the 
other dough circle on the remaining 
surface of the baking sheet, cover with 
the remaining ingredients, and fold 
the circle over as before. 

Lightly spread 1 teaspoon olive oil 
on the top of the calzones and bake, 
without turning, for 15 to 18 minutes, 
or until the dough puffs up and turns 
brown. Check the progress during the 
last few minutes of baking so the 
calzones don’t burn. Serve hot or 
cooled. 


by Vic Lee 
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Help Wanted 








Have a special talent worthy of receiv- 
ing money for? Even if you don’t, look 
here if you need some cash or working 
experience. 


Tutor needed for Hopkins student 
taking Intermediate Organic Chem- 
istry. Approx. 2-3 hours a week dur- 
ing the evenings. E-mail 
jell 3@jhumix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
—play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
—teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
—rollerblade with kids on Fri- 
day evenings 
—play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday even- 
ings 
—play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun- 
teer Services) 


Looking for babysitter with own 
transportation, and afternoons free 
during week. Flexible hours. Salary 
negotiable. Call Marguerite Ingalls- 
Jones, 410-516-0363. 


$800 WEEKLY POTENTIAL. Pro- 
cessing governmentrefunds at home. 
No experience necessary. 1-800-696- 
4779. 


Absolute Spring Break ...“Take 2”— 
2Free Trips — only 15 sales and earn 
$$. Hottest destinations! Lowest 
prices! Free meals, drinks, parties! 
Limited Offer** 1-800-426-7710. 
www.sunsplashtours.com. 


EXTRA INCOME FOR ‘98. Earn 
$500-$1000 weekly stuffing enve- 
lopes. For details — RUSH $1.00 with 
SASE to: 

Group Five 

6547 N. Academy Blvd., Dept. N 
Colorado Springs, CO 80918. 


Spring Break ‘99—Sell trips, earn cash 
& go free!!! Student Travel Services is 
nowhiring campus reps. Lowest rates 
to Jamaica, Mexico, & Florida. 800- 
648-4849 or www.ststravel.com. 


SPRING BREAK 99! 

Cancun, Nassau, Jamiaca, Mazatlan, 
Acapulco, Bahamas Cruise, Florida, 
South Padre. Travel free and make 
lots of cash! Top repsare offered full- 
time staff jobs. Lowest price guaran- 
teed. Call now for details! 
www.classtravel.com. 1-800-838- 
6411. 


Merchandise Market 


: 
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MOVING SALE!!! Sofa & loveseat 


with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed frame 
$120. Exercise bike $15. E-mail 
kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410-467-4234. 


5 piece glass top dinette set. White/ 
mauve. $100. Great for students. 410- 
869-0574 (evenings). 


FOR SALE: 10-speed bike $40. 
Hoover vacuum $35. Portable 
phone$20. Cell phone $40. Night 
stand $20. Coffee table $20. Push 
mower $22. Weedeater $12. Electric 
broom $15. Kneeling chair $22. 410- 
377-0038. 


MOVING SALE! 

RCA 20” TV remote and manual $95. 
IKEA TV stand/shelf $10. 

IKEA Full size futon bed and mat- 
tress $80. 

Queen size futon bed, mattress and 
cover $90. 

Dining table and 2 chairs $10. 

2 IKEA Foldable white chairs $5 each. 
Blender $15. 

2-setting halogen lamp $10. 

Phone $5. 

IKEA Child’s chair $1.50. 

16 piece stoneware dinner set $6. 
Fan $15. 

Contact 410-235-6666 or e-mail 
anand@kolmogorov.jhu.edu. 


For Sale:19” Goldstar color TV, $65. 
410-662-6201. 


MOVING SALE: Mini dorm-sized 
refridgerator, $45/obo. Ladies dia- 
mondsolataire engagementring, two- 
fifths carat, only $450/obo. Casio full 
size keyboard, $55/obo. Adult size 
power wheelchair, automatically ad- 
justable, only $350/obo. 1991 Ford 
Festiva, 5 spd, needs only minor work 
here and there, $1900/obo. Black file 
cabinet $25/obo. Leave message 410- 
669-0192. 


For Sale: Cardioglide exercise unit 
$125. Microwave, 1000 watt (new) 
$100. Window air-condition unit 
5,000 BTU (1 year old) $125. Call 
Diana at 410-594-0867 or e-mail 
FriedmanDB@hotmail.com. 


Futon, queen-sized, with platform on 
wheels. $50 or best offer. Call Bill at 
410-467-8333 or e-mail at 
bjhus@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For Sale: Sega Genesis System!!! $90 
complete with 2 controllers and 7 
games (including Mortal Konbat 2 
and Street Fighter Turbo.) E-mail 
jhu777@hotmail.comor call 410-884- 
0212 for more details. 





Computers 





Toshiba Laptop 2105cs. Color dis- 
play, 486/50 Mhz, 12 meg RAM, 840 
meg HD, CD-ROM, lots of extras. 


Call 301-527-8018. 


CHEAP COMPUTER! 

$200 for Macintosh, color monitor, 
mouse, keyboard. 16 megs RAM. Call 
Cody at 889-7628. 





Bargain Books 


Are you sick of getting ripped off and 
paying too much for textbooks? Search 
here for books at a discount. 


BOOKS FOR SALE! 

$28 Ethical Issuesin Engineering (For 
Introduction to Mechanical 
Engineering—530.103). ° 
$22 Signs of Life in the United States 
(Practical Composition—060.115). 
$9 Ways of Seeing (Practical Compo- 
sition—060.115). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab-- 
180.101. ) 

$22 Calculus I & II Solution Manual 
(Calculus for Engineers—110.106 & 
110.107). 

E-mail tenna@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 


More books... 

$60 Economics by Baumol & Blinder, 
7th ed. (Elements of Macroeconom- 
ics—180.101). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab— 
180.101). E-mail bethz@jhu.edu. 


Used Textbooks for SALE!!! 

$50 Calculus III (110.202) 

$90 Intro to Chemistry (030.101) with 
study guide. 

$68 Fields, Matter and Waves 
(520.219 & 520.202). 

$95 Digital Signal Processing 
(520.435) with lab workbook. 

EPS: Guided Four of Planets 
(270.114). 

Computer Literacy (600.101). 
Macroeconomics (180.101) with 
study guide. 

Laser (520.482). 

E-mail jhu777@hotmail.com or call 
410-884-0212 for more information. 





Automobiles 


Missed the shuttle again? Walked 
seven blocks during an icestorm in 
stilletto heels? Suffer no more and find 
a used car here. 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, 
AM/FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, skirack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


‘84 Corolla LE. AT, AC, cassette, 106 
K. Many new parts. Runs great. Just 
passed emissions test. $1,000. Call 
410-243-0794 (after 8:30 p.m.) or e- 
mail: Taoqia@welchlink. 
welch.jhu.edu 


Honda Accord LXi. 2-dr, hatchback, 
automatic, A/C, MD inspected, new 
brake, cruise, power everything. Ex- 
cellent condition. 176 kmi, $2,200/ 
obo. 410-243-9306 (after 8 p.m.). 


1994 Toyota Celica. 62 K miles. Good 
condition. Power windows/door 
locks, dual airbags. A/C. five speed, 
rear spoiler. Inspected. $11,900. Call 
Lyn at 410-323-8485. 


Olds. Deilt 88 Royal Braugham 1998. 
131 K. Auto, A/C, V6 3.8, AM/FM/ 
cassette, power windows/locks, 
cruise, etc. Very spacious. Excellent 
condition. $2,200. Call 410-662-9843 
(7-8 p.m. or leave a message.) E-mail 
at ryu@math.jhu.edu. 





Roommates Wanted 





Non-smoking roommate to share 


Special Egg Donor Needed 


$25,000 


We are a loving, infertile couple hoping to find a compassionate woman to help us 
have a baby. We’re looking for a healthy, intelligent college student or college 
graduate, age 21-33, with blue eyes and blonde or light brown hair. Compensation 


$25,000 plus expenses. Your gift will bring boundless joy. Please contact us 


through our representative at 1-800-776-7680. 





lovely, 2-bedroom, 1BA rowhouse 
in Hampden with owner. W/D, min- 
utes to JHU, within shuttle route. 
$250.00/month plus 1/2 utilities. Call 
Anne at 301-665-1945 or 301-733- 
8860 x 26. 


JHUMI area. One bedroom apart- 
ment with private entrance on 
Patterson Park. W/D, central A/C, 
new carpet/paint. 1 blk to shuttle. 
Available October. $490/month (in- 
cludes utilities). 410-675-7099, 


Non-smoking female graduate stu- 
dent looking for roommate to share 2 
bedroom/2 bathroom apartment. 
Near Woodlawn. Washer/dryer, se- 
cured area. $375/month + 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call Diana 410-594-0867. 


Share 2 BR/2BA Roland Park Apt. with 
JHU grad student. W/D in basement. 
Within range of JHU escortvan. Quiet, 
safe, and beautiful. $350/mo. (nego- 
tiable) + 1/2 utilities. Available 10/1. 
410-467-5361/ roy@jhu.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 





Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
November $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301- 
236-9834/ Leave message at 410-617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT: | bed- 
room, very clean. Walk to campus. 
3205 Guilford Ave. #8. $335 includes 
heat & hot water. 410-560-2883. 


GOV’T FORECLOSED homes from 
pennieson $1. Delinquenttax. Repo’s 
REO’s. Your area. Toll free 1-800- 
218-9000 ext. H-7836 for current list- 
ings. 


CONDO FOR SALE at University 
One (St. Paul & University). 2 bed- 
room, 2 bath. Immediate occupancy. 
Asking $59,900. Call 410-467-0051. 


Charles Village 2828 St. Paul St. Spa- 
cious efficiency. Modernkitchen and 
bath. Air contioning. Rear yard. Se- 
cure building. No pets. $375/month. 
410-583-2266. 





Student Employment 


For current student job 











listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 





Personals 
2-page spread looking to be filled. 
Must be opinionated, intelligent and 
live life tuned to Copacabana. Call 
410-516-6000 and ask for the Opin 
ions Editor. 


Hello ladies, this SWCM, grad stu- 
dent, professional, and a romantic, 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


The perfect woman wants to go out 
with you, but how will she find you if 
you don’t place an ad? 





Services 


Seasoned word processing specialists 
and medical transcriptionists will type 
your confidential medical, legal and 
general transcription tapes, disserta- 
tions, manuscripts, etc. No job too 
small!!! Reasonable rates. We are re- 
liable, experienced, professional, fast, 
and have business references. Con- 
tact Linda at 410-433-0132. Pager: 
410=712-5243.E-matil: 
marandia@flash.net. 


Violin lessons by experienced Europe 
M.M. and Peabody graduate. All lev- 
els, all ages. Tel. 410-685-1135. 


Need help improving your English? 
Experienced ESL teacher available. 
Very affordable. Contact Julie at 410- 
467-9456 or via e-mail at 
jvoss@geocities.com. 





General Notices 





EARN _ $5: CASH!!! The JHU 


Psycholinguistics Lab is looking for 
right-handed, native English speaking 
college students to participate in lan- 
guage experiments. To participate, e- 
mail usat Sbucks@jhu.eduor callx3833. 


PREGNANT? FREE CONFIDEN- 
TIAL PREGANANCY TESTING & 
COUNSELING HELP. 800-521- 
5530. CONTINUE EDUCATION, 
CAREER, NUTURING NET- 
WORK. 800-866-4666. 


Bulimia Nervosa. The Johns Hopkins 
Eating Disorders Program is seeking 
participants for a neuroimaging study 
on bulimia. Women age 18-35 who 
have bulimia nervosa and meet study 
criteria will receive a free evaluation 
and a six-week course of free treat- 
ment in exchange for participation. 
Principal Investigator: J. James Frost, 
M.D., Ph.D. For information call 
Linda Ryan at 410-955-3863. 


Calvert School in Baltimore is offer- 
ing professional and academic intern- 
ships in Multimedia Design. Calvert 
operates a private elementary school 
and home instruction program serv- 
ing more than 16,000 students. In- 
terns will assist designers in the cre- 
ation of original interactive 
multimedia computer programs. In- 
terns should have introductory 
knowledge of one or more multime- 
dia authoring tools, web authoring, 
or programming languages. Addi- 
tional knowledge of graphics, anima- 
tion, sound-editing, or video-editing 
programs is a plus. Calvert will pro- 
vide advanced training in several 
popular multimedia authoring pro- 
grams. Candidates should senda let- 
ter and resume to Andy Pasternak at 
Calvert School, 105 Tuscany Road, 
BAltimore, MD 21210, tel. 410-243- 
6030 x3354, fax 410-366-0674, or e- 
mail pasternak@calvertschool.org. For 
more information on Calvert School, 
please visit our website at http:// 
www.calvertschool.org. 


MS software for free! I will tell you 
how to receive Office 97, Windows 
95, 98 and other MS software from 
Microsoft themselves for FREE! $5. 
E-mail Ryon at ryonf@bme.jhu.edu 
or call at 410-665-1067. 


Classifieds are free for all students, 
faculty, staff, and affiliates for JHU 
and JHML__The News-Letter is. dis- 
tributed to over 20 locations on cam- 
pus and around town. Call 410-516- 


6000 far more intarmatian 


bes. 


Sometimes the facts get lost in the headlines. 


FROM THE PRODUCER 


OF 


FREE MOVIE POSTERS 


Pick Up Free Passes 


Thursday October 8 
8:00 PM 
The Snark Theater 


at the Levering Union Desk 


Presented By 


Snark Sneak Previews 
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THE COMPUTERSQUI 





Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 





Recently the QM has been up late at night working, and 
some of his brain cells (eager to think about anything 
other than the task at hand) started thinking about com- 
puters. 

There are people that love computers, and people who 
hate them. Often, each group looks at the other with 
contempt. At the extreme ends of the spectrum, one sees 
the other as obsessive misanthropes, lacking any social 
skills or personal hygiene, and the other sees its counter- 
part as scatterbrained technophobes who couldn't oper- 
ate a toothpick without an instruction manual. Much 
more often, one group is confused about what to do when 
a computer acts up, and the other group is wondering why 
some people find it so hard. 

Yet even computer wizards think, “Comeon you fucking 
MACHINE!” to themselves from time to time. And even 
people who don't like computers find them useful for 
some things. What Hopkins student hasn't worked late 
into the night into the computer lab? (Yes, freshmen, we 
know you haven't. Enjoy pass-fail while you can... ) 

So, whether you love the machines or hate ‘em, try 
solving this week’s quiz. (There may be some people who 
hate computers, but who hates free food and beverages 

courtesy of Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors, on the 
3200 block of St. Paul St.?) All this week’s questions are 
about computers, or mention computers in some way. 

Bring your answers in by Tuesday at 5:00 p.m., or get 
ready for the computer age and email in your submission. 
The winner gets $10 worth of free food and a case of beer 
from Eddie’s Market. Try not to spill it on your keyboard. 


1) Let’s start with a bit of history. The answer to “What 
was the first computer?” depends on your definition of 
“computer; but many people give this credit to a machine 
built during World War Two at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Built for calculating the trajectories of ballistic 
missiles, it weighed 30 tons and took up about 1000 square 
feet of dorm space. 

What’s the name of this machine? 

2) One of the QM’s favorite movies — “not!” — stars a 
very young Matthew Broderick who accidentally hacks 
his way into a military computer and almost blows up the 
world. Italso features floppy disks the size of dinner plates. 

What’s this movie called? 

3) For those of you that just emerged from D-level for 
the first time since 1992, the Internet got to be a big deal 
while you were down there. The Internet started as a 
Defense Department project, too — so I guess all those 
defense dollars we spent on flexing muscles for the Soviets 
didn’t totally go to waste. The Internet had a different 


name when it was first started. 

What was it called? 

4) One band the QM likes features three electric guitars 
and the truly unhappy lyrics of Thom Yorke. The reason 
they get into this quizis because they have an album called 
OK Computer (which conve- niently,is reviewed 
in this very Newsletter which you hold in 

















your hot little hands) 

What’s the band’s name? 

5) One thing the QM 
likes about 
the Internet 
is that now 

that it’s a big 

deal youhear 

lots of 

people 

on the ra- 
dio Aen a 
TAY: reading 
World Wide Web 
Us Re baas aloud. In the 


QM’s opinion, there is no way 
to read a website address aloud for a broadcast audience 
without sounding like a total dork. 
A bunch of people know what a URL is, or at least they 
know one when they 





see 
it, but what does URL stand for? 

6) Okay, so you knew that one, Mr. & Ms. Smartypants. 

What does http (as in http://www.jhu.edu/)stand for? 

7) What’s the full URL of the News-Letter’s Electronic 
Edition? Wow, you can make short computer questions 
really quick. 

8) One popular computer language today is named for 
a seventeenth-century Parisian who made a calculating 
device that used rising and falling weights. He also in- 
vented the bus. 

This morning the QM took his laptop on a bus, and 


EXPOSURE 
By CHRIS LANGBEIN 


sf 


everything sort of came full circle what’s this person’s 
name? 

9) As many Hopkins students are aware, the Internet 
provides a good way of looking at pictures of naked 
people doing all sorts of things. In 1996, Congress passed 
a law banning lots of pornography on the Internet. This 
created a big controversy among computer and legal 
types, and the Supreme Court declared the censorship 
unconstitutional. The official name of the law was the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996, but most people call it 
by another name. 

What was it called? 

10) In the 1980’s, computers went from being enor- 
mous machines marketed (and priced) for large busi- 
nesses to include desktop machines for home and small 
business use. Apple Computer, Inc, played an important 
part in this change. Apple was formed by two men. One of 
them, after a hiatus in the educational software industry, 
recently came back to try to lead the company out of its 
Microsoft troubles. 

What’s his name? 

11) A recent movie featured aliens that came to blow up 
the Earth. All was lost until somebody decided to give 
those pesky extraterrestrials a computer virus! Gee 
whillikers! 

What’s the name of this movie? 

BONUS/TIEBREAKER: Give some reasons why the 
plot outlined in Question #1 1 is really stupid (i.e.wouldn’t 
work in real life). 


The winner of last week’s quiz is Ashley Oland. Looks 
like she’s up to speed on her sex, drugs, and rock and roll. 
Please stop by the Gatehouse to claim your prize. 

Answers to last week’s quiz on sex, drugs and rock and 
roll. 

1) The Kama Sutra 

2) Virginia 

3) The Sex Pistols 

4) Kinsey 

5) They all died from drug overdoses 

6) William Randolph Hearst 

7) The Marquis de Sade 

8) Coca-Cola 

9) The Monkees 

10) Opium 


BONUS: “Roll Over Beethoven,’ “Rock and Roll Mu- 
sic? “Still Rock And Roll To Me;”“I Am A Rock,“ We Want 
A Rock? “Rock ‘n Roll Ghost; “Keep On Rockin’ In The 
Free World; and lots more probably. 


